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1%. - 1 „ : 
Uron reading the ſpeech which you delivered in "the 
Houſe of Commons on the 17th of February, and which 

you have ſince printed, I was ſo ſtruck by the apparent 
inifrepreſentation of fact, and perverſion of eee it 
: contained, that 1 could Kearvely believe its ee 


Bor, as it is publifhed rremingly by authority. and by 1 
the Ami-Union bookfeller, my donbts upon that point va. 
niſhed. „ N 


Ir then occurred to me, that ſuch a ſtatement coming 
from your authority, might poſlibly miſlead the public, 1 1 


| produce extended uid pniverſal miſchief. ce. 4 


1 THOTOHT it . 2 matter of wo that the public 3 1 
undeceived. a CR; ; 


n= OA Ve Or e — 


4 


: 


Me Foo, 


Wer this view I have taken up my pen, with the pro- 
= felled and formal deſign of anſwering your performance: 
and, as it appeared to me on peruſal, that every paragraph 


ded a particular comment, it occyrred to me that the 
molt” clear and conciſe' method of forming an anſwer, | 
would be to purſue the courſe you have taken, without the 
Ni ghteſt deviation. I ſhall therefore follow vou point by 
point, ſection by ſection, that whoever" pleaſes to compare 
this reply with your original, may be under no difficulty of 
finding out the paſſages which I refer to, or of turning tO 


the Pages t to wg wy and. ſhall ppb 


* 


Wirn 1 relpeck for 3 your 1 with a hi gh regard 
for your abilities, with a full perſuaſion of your general 
patriotiſm, I proceed, with reluctance, to che examination | 
of a work which leſſens my Sri of Tour fairneſs and 
candour. | | 
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— Mop ſhould 3 compelled u me to 4 upon 3 ; 
produfijon. which has the impreſſion of your authority, but $ 
a ſenſe of public duty, which makes every perſonal conſi- 5 
deration ſink before it, and which, in the preſent eriſis, 40 
. would make ſubmiſſion- t to. eee and acquieſcence | 
in ſophiſtry, N and criminal. 


n 
* 


Yov open your Oey by acclaring, that you will not 
enter into a re-ſtatement of your objections to an Union, 
which you ſo fully detailed laſt year: I approve. of your 
wiſdom; for your ſtatements. having been ſo completel "© 

refuted by the arguments of Mr. Smith, and the Canſidera- 

x 5 tions on the commercial part. of your: ſpeech, repetition would 
merely expoſe 15 to new attack, and additional confuta- 
55 0 _ 4 + Af ropes: 


— 


0 e 


Vo rejoice, that the advocates of Union ay aſide * 


high ſounding: -exprefſions of conſolidating, of identifying, aus 


fo forth; but ſurely you rejoice, when you have the leaſt 
cauſe of triumph, for the advocates of Union have, during - 


the courſe of the ſeſſion, inſiſted upon thoſe topics with con- 


vincing energy, and victorious argument; they form the 
neyer-varying theme of their OO and conſtitute 
folid 2 of ay" ws: 


Mar pains Fer , 55 you, is what you call 4 new. 93 5 
1 argument, their humiliating deſeriptions of their native coun- 


try, and their reſearches of hiſtory, to prove the eternal feuds, 
the uncivilixed manners, the conſtant and internal broils and jea- 


loufies of a ſavage and reſtleſs people. Are then theſe repreſen- 


tations falſe and unfounded? or are you indignant at a 


diſcloſure of the truth? are you incenſed at a true expoſi- 
tion of the real hiſtory and genuine ſtate of the country? 


Do you admit, that an oppoſition to Union cannot be de- 
fended, unleſs your ſcheme is adopted of. -overlooking all our 
. diſtractions and diſaſters, of blinding the nation to all its 


miſeries and diviſions, and of repreſenting, in defiance of 


fact, and in contempt of the conviction of every man, that 


we are well as we are?” that the ſtate of Ireland is 4 fate 
of politital ſanity—and, that we ought to take a lefſon 


from 885 man ; who Was well, would & be better, and took Pre ond 
died. 


„ 
©. 


Waren 4 15 the part of honeſty, to e che truth or to 


proclaim it? Which is the part of wiſdom; to act upon the 
real ſtate of affairs, or upon artificial, ſelf· deluſion? De 
yon then, Sir, act wiſely and honeſtly, in endeavouring to 
ſhut the ſituation of the kingdom from the eyes of the peo- 


ple, or do they, who with to render them truly ſenſible to 


their miſeries, that they may be diſpoſed to ſearch for 3 
remedy and prepared: to receive it? 
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long as ſhe admits our great manufactures duty free, ang 
exports them with bounty, ſo long as ſbe takes all we can 
produce and manufacture, we mult improve in weakh. 
But, to talk of improvement in civilization, at a time 


| 46 | 
Si, this true repreſentation of the internal Rate of Ire- 
land is brought forward to ſhew the people of both coun- 
tries its perilous ſituation : it is made on the one hand to 


induce the Britiſh Nation to offer thoſe terms of friendſ{h ip 
and Union, which are moſt likely to prevent the renewal. 


of paſt diſſentions, and to eſtabliſh a general ſyſtem of hap- 
pineſs : it is meant, on the other, to induce the Iriſh people 
no longer to cheriſh. chimerical notions of falſe pride and 
independence, which have been the ſource of their misfor- 
tunes, but to confider with calmneſs and ſobriety, -the pro- 


poſal zwhich is held out as the ſureſt foundation & their 


future ne and happineſs. 655 

. we, you fay, deny, that ſmce 1782, ae | have riſen * 
eivilization, avealth, and manufacturer, and that their improve- 
ment is owing to the ſpirit, the content and Poe Bord. 4 
Ire conſtitution 82 | 5 


| 12 is was; | Sir, we 9 increaſed in wealth and manu 
factures, and ſo long as Great Britain gives us an extenſive 
market for our linens, and for the products of our ſoil, ſo 


when the atrocities of the Defenders and of the United 
Triſhmen are freſh, whilſt the houghings of Galway, and 
the maſſacres on the bridge of Wexford, the burnings at 
Enniſcorthy and Scullabogue, are ſtill preſent to the ima- 
gination; at a time when aſſaſſinations are ſtill daily and 
nightly committed in every part of the kingdom, and when 
gentlemen cannot reſide in their country ſeats without a 


military guard, is ſurely a cruel mockery of public diſ⸗ 55 
treſs, and ho very ſlight inſult to the eee of the 


Nation. 5 a 1 . 4 13s 


— 


Now, 


4.3) 


Nor, S, as to de 5, the eee, the eiter, 1 
which our free conftitution has inſpired ? Yes, Sir, we ac- ; i 
knowledge readily the fpirit and enterprize which has been j 
| difphyed; we know well enough the ſpirit and enterprize that 
produced a national convention—a national congreſs —the „ 
meetings at Dungannoh—the projects for a general meeting 0 
at Athlone—the aſſociations of the united Triſhmen—the 
Catholie convention in Back. lane the army of national 
guards the aſſocfations of the defenders—the organized | 
ſyſtem of treafon, which has pervaded the iſland the traitor- 
ous alliance with France—the plunder of arms—the fabri- 
; cation of pikes—the infurre&ion—the rebellion—the maſſa. 
cres that followed. Theſe, Sir, we acknowledge to be 
proofs of ſpirit and enterprizz—of fpirit miſguided—of enter- | 7 
prize fatally miſdirected ; but it was left for your penetr -k 
tration and ſagacity to diſcern that they were ſymptoms and - | 
demonſtrations of content. Of content! Good God! what 
are we to expect, when you, Sir, ſo high in authority, ſo 
celebrated for ſuppoſed moderation, come forward, and 
; gravely | tell the people of Treland, that the period which: * 
has FRO ſince I N b oe a | roms ad cottent by”. by 


Vov Ay, the advocates of Union go further, and Fn that 
our conſlitution is free, or that it is poſſible to enjoy liberty under it? 
Wherever theſe advocates go, they advance not beyond 
the truth. 'You allow we have a theoretic dependence : 
1 refer you then to experience, to ay, whether we have 
enjoyed practical freedom, or whether we enjoy it now, or 
whether the lives and properties of the loyal inhabitants | 
of Ireland are, at preſent, ſecured by the principles of free 
dom, or by extraordinary power? Whether by conſtitutional 
| influence, 0 or by military authority? Whether by the 8 
tachment of the people to the mild ſyſtem of our laws, or to 
f the 1885 of the bayonet! And whence does this deplorable 2 
ſituation 4 


. 
ſituation ariſe, but from the theoretic dependence of our Le- 
giſlature, which you avow, end defend, the diſcontents which 


have originated on that ground, the factions which make a 


handle of it, and turn it to the purpoſes of the worſt am- 
bition? And what does a Union propoſe ? theoretic inde- 


pendence? This, Sir, you admit: But what are your conclu- 


ſions? You ſay, our preſent theoretic dependence has worked 


Practical independence and content, which is the reverſe of fact; 


and then you argue, that theoretic independency will work 


practical dependency, which is the reverſe of probability. 
And in order to juſtify. your ſurmiſe, you aſſert, that our 
properties and liberties will be ruled by another Parliament, not 


our own, although we are to form a conſiderable _ and im- 


| PROT branch of that Parliament, 


'Tavs, Sir, you expreſs your Mads at thoſe who 
have the honeſty to repreſent with truth the hiſtory and ſitu- 


ation of their country: You deſcribe the period which has 


elapſed ſince 1782—a period big with faction, conſpiracy, 
and calamity, as a period of content, You argue in favour 
of a ſtate of theoretic dependence againſt the eſtabliſhment 


of theoretic independency : and hold out to the people, that 
in an Union Parliament, Ireland, ſo far from being fairly 
and adequately repreſented, will not be repreſented at all. 


} 


You next transfer your obſervations from the principle 
of Union to the terms of it. I ſhall ſtate your objections 
in your own words, and anſwer them in Lord Caſtlereagh's. 


Vo try to make a difference between Lord Caſtlereagh's 
arguments /aft year and now. You alledge his Lordſhip 


itated, that laſt year growing wealth rendered us. too difficult 1 
be governed by our preſent conſtitution, and that this . 


mul tale a Union to ſave us from bar fee. 


You 
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Lou , that his allegation, that 2 Union woula 80 
this kingdom 1, O00, oool. a year in war, and 500,000l. 5 
peace, is unfounded and ridiculous. | 


i 


You ſay, chat i in the wir ' ann L de 1799, if we | 


had paid 2-17ths of the expences of the empire, we ſhould 
have paid more than we actually paid by 157, oool. 


You then take a: comparative view of fix years inſtead of 
ſeven, (for which period the war has laſted) and alledge 
that we ſhould have increaſed the capital of our debt by 
I 0,000,000]. and incurred an annual charge of permanent 
taxes, in addition to thoſe which were impoſed in 1793, of 
3-356,2391. and that the whole taxes of Ireland muſt have 
amounted at preſent in net produce to. the ſum of 4, 1 56, 2 30l. 


Vo then ſtate, that Lord Caſtlereagh's declaration, that 
we are running in debt faſter than England, is unfounded, 
becauſe Ireland, during the war, has increaſed her debt by 
14,000,000). and England by 186, ooo, oool. 


' You then late the peace eſtabliſhment, and contend, 
that it ought to be taken at 1,012,000/. and not at 

1,500,000. as Lord Caſtlereagh ſtates it; you eſtimate the 
permanent income at 2,638,000/. inftead of 2, 300, oool. as 


his Lordſhip argued, and you leave to cover your peace | 


eſtabliſhment of 1,012,000). a revenue of 1 238, 00. and 
thus create a ſurplus of 226,000!. in future peace, inſtead of 
a deficit of erde 


I SHALL, therefore, now ſabjoin the ſtatement of Lord 
Caſtlereagh, as made in your preſence in the committee, 
upon the articles of Union. 


& LoRD CASTLEREAGH roſe es the Speaker. His 
B If 
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b ſituation ariſe, 1 bi” Hom: the theoretic, 1 IP our. Le- 
giſlature, which you avow,end defend, the diſcontents which 


have originated on that ground, the factions which make a 


handle of it, and turn it to the purpoſes of the worſt am- 
bition? And what does a Union propoſe ? | theoretic inde- 
| pendence? This, Sir, you admit: But what are your conclu- 
ſions? You ſay, our preſent theoretic dependence has worked 
practical independence and content, which is the reverſe of fact; 
and then you argue, that theoretic independency will work 8 
practical dependency, which i is the reverſe of probability. | 
And in order to juſtify. your ſurmiſe, vou aſſert, that our 


properties and liberties will be ruled by another Parliament, not 


our own, although we are to form a eee and im- 


portant branch of that Parliament. 


Tu 85 W you 1 your een at t ihoſe hs 


have the honeſty to repreſent with truth the hiſtory and ſitu- 
ation of their country: You deſcribe the period which has 
elapſed ſince 1782—a period big with faction, conſpiracy, 


and calamity, as a period of content. You argue in favour 


of a ſtate of theoretic dependence againſt the eſtabliſhment 
of theoretic independency: and hold out to the people, that 


in an Union Parliament, Ireland, ſo far from being fairly 
and adequately repreſented, will not t be repreſented at all. 


| You next transfer your obſervations 3 hs principle 
of Union to the terms of it. I ſhall ſtate your objections 


in your own words, and anſwer them i in Lord Caſtlereagh's. 


4 


| You try to make a difference between Lord Caltlereaghs 
arguments laft year and now. You alledge his Lordſhip 
tated, that laſt year growing wealth rendered us, too difficult . to 


be governed by our preſent conſtitution, and chat chis Nr ave 


muſt take a Union to ſave us from bankruptcy. 
Vo 


: Ie 
X gn 


c 
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You 27 that his allegation, that 2 [Odom would fave 
_ this kingdom 1,000,000. a year in war, and * of} 
2 PR is unfounded and ridiculous. 


You ſay, that in the year cp 1 1799, if- we 
lad paid 2-17ths of the expences of the empire, we ſhould 
N72 Paid more RO we actually 7 by 15 n 


Vov then . a comparative view of 15 years inſtead of | 
ſeven, (for which period the war has laſted) and alledge 
that we ſhould have increaſed the capital of our debt by 


3 0,000,000]. and incurred an annual charge of permanent 
taxes, in addition to thoſe which were impoſed in 1793, of 


3336, 2 391. and that the whole taxes of Ireland muſt have 
amounted at preſent i in net produce to che ſum of 41 56,2 391. 


You then ate, that Lord Caſtlereagh's declaration, that 
we are running in debt faſter than England, is unfounded, 
becauſe Ireland, during the war, has increaſed her debt by 

14,000,000). and England by 1 86,000,000. 


You then ſtate the peace eſtabliſhment, and contend, 
that it ought to be taken at 1,012,000). and not at 
1,500,000. as Lord Caſtlereagh ſtates it; you eſtimate the 
permanent income at 2,638,000. inſtead of 2,300,0001. as 
his Lordſhip argued, and you leave to cover your peace 
eſtabliſhment of 1,012,000/. a revenue of 1, 238, oool. and 
thus create a ſurplus of 226 200d. in future peace, inſtead of 
'2 deficit of 600,000). | 
I SHALL, theefore. now ſubjoin the ſtatement of Lord 
Caſtlereagh, as made in your preſence in the Senundes⸗ 
upon the articles of Union. 


& Lozp CASTLEREAGH roſe after the Speaker. His 
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« Lordfhip | faid mat he by no means . at FY courſe - 


e which the Hon. Gentleman had purſued in his argument, 
& when he recollected that he had ever aſſerted his ſatisfac- 
& faction and content in the ſituation of Ireland ; that he 
% conſidered us in a ſtate of health and happineſs ; that we 


ec wanted nothing to better our condition, aud that all Was 
4e 7joht and well. If the Right Hon. Gentleman could in- 


& deed view with indifference the complicated miſeries un- 
« der which we ſuffered, and bleſs the Conſtitution, which 
n has produced them, if he could view with calmneſs and 


& complacency that ſyſtem of evits and depravities which 
ec has ſpread misfortune and deſolation over every part of 


<« the iſland, and if he wiſhes to continue it. as productive 
<« of benefit and happineſs, ſurely his heart maſt be made 
* of uncommon materials—nor can he be ſenſible to the 
« wretchedneſs of mankind. It is on this view of things 
« (his conſideration that all is well) that he founds his op- 
« poſition, and calls aloud upon every deſcription of the 
« people, whether loyaliſts or traitors, to unite againſt this 
&< meaſure. And what does he promiſe us? is it, that after 


&« he has dragged us a few years longer through a ſtate of 
& wretched inſecurity, he ſhould leave the country ſubject to 


ce the ſame conteſts as before—ſubje& to a renewal of thoſe 


ce miſeries and ſtruggles which have nearly overwhelmed 


e us in total ruin. He appeals not only to all political de- 


© fcriptions of men, but to all ſets, and places religion 


<« herſelf in the Anti-Union army. Let them, ſays he, but 


c oppoſe the Union, let them defeat this damnable meaſure, ' 


« we will then ſettle all our differences among ourſelves. 


But does he ſay how he will ſettle them? does he pro- 
* poſe any plan? does he ſuggeſt any ſyſtem? No; he 


« leaves every thing open for a renewal of new miſchiefs— 


« for the revival of freſh difordersq-for the repetition of a 


« new n from jealouſy to diſcontent from diſcon- 


& tent. 
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ce 


1 


F m . , 


tent to fadtion from faQion to  conſpiracy—from conſpi- 


hee Be to rebellion, 


4 Tur Right Hon. Gentleman had Jerufed him of uſing 


©. 


PT: 
660 
(0 


60 


in the laſt and the preſent ſeſſion, oontradictory argu - 


ments; that laſt year he had aſſerted the growing proſpe- 
rity of Ireland, and this year its poverty and bankruptcy, 
i and ſtated them as grounds to prove the neceſſity of | 
Union. He begged leave to ſay, he had by no means 
argued i in that manner, He had laſt year ſtated all the 


imperfections, all the anomalies of the Conſtitution ; he 
had ſtated that they had increaſed, and that they would 
increaſe with the wealth and power of the iſland; he 


now ſtated, that thoſe imperfections and anomalies 
produced thoſe expences which oppreſſed us, that they 


neceſſitated the continuance of thoſe expences; and thoſe 


expences, notwithſtanding our increaſe of wealth and 
power, were ſuch as we could not ſupport. It was 


upon theſe principles that he had ſtated the permanent 
future expences of Ireland, as beyond her means; he had 


« alſo ſhewn the neceſſity of imperial contribution if we 
remain ſeparate from Great Britain; and he had ſhewn, 


that the reſult of this double expenditure, for domeſtic 


and imperial purpoſes, will lead us to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. This , ſtatement was incontrovertible, and the 
Right Hon. Gentleman had felt it of ſo inconvenient a 
quality, that he had exerted all his great powers to refute 


it. Buthe aſked the Committee whether he really had | 


« refuted his ſtatement? © What is the line adopted by the 


c 


Right Hon. Gentleman? He makes an eſtimate of war 
expenditure alone, formed on the average of ſix years, to 
anſwer an eſtimate which was formed on the average of 
ſeven years, both of peace and war. He forgets, or 
omits to ſtate, that during the irſt three Jen. of the war, 


B 2 e 


„„en 


J' 1 


A 12 ) 
« our war aden was wiſling, and that the want of a A 
ce greater eſtabliſhment had nearly produced our entire deſ- 
« truction. He cloſes his ſtatements with the laſt year, and 
1 leaves out the preſent year, Which is the year of the 
« greateſt expence. Is this refutation? He takes a dif- 
10 ferent average, a leſs number of years, and excludes the 
— 5 year of the greateſt expence. Is that refutation? The 
| | « Right Hon. Gentleman i is at a Toſs to know where, to 
bp &« find the expences of the preſent year: : are not the acounts 
1 4 for the firſt. ſix months on the table? have not five 
6 © months of the laſt half year nearly expired? How chen 
« is it difficult to prove the expenditure of that period? 
- ” He held an account in his hand, calculated to Lady-day, 
a and i it proved that the whole expence of, the yetr would 
& nearly amount to 6,000,000). and yet this was the fur 
i 0 that the Right Hon Gentleman had pleaſed to leave out 
« in his calculations. Upon this Year, which the Right 
* Hon. Gentleman omits entirely, I, faid his Lordſhip, have 
« grounded my calculations, becauſe we muſt continue that 
40 expence! in the enſuing year, and becauſe my argument 
'I | « Was proſpectiveʒ and I looked to the beſt criterion of our 
if « future e expence, which 1 meaſured by the preſent. The 
40 Right Hon. Gentleman had uſed another fallacy, h e had 
40 not combined the expenses of peace and war, and argued. 
on the double proportion. He had ſtated the war ex- 
& pence alone, and faid, it was in the ratio of nine to one; 
0 and he omitted to ſtate what would have been our faving 
*in peace, "which would have been nearly one-third of our 
« whole erpence. The Right Hon. Gentleman had ad- 
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60 emed to ſkim over chat part of the ſtatement. | 1 have, 

& however ſhewn, ſaid his Lordſhip, that our future peace 

"6 eſtabliſhment could not fall ſhort of 1 ,500,000l. a yeaTs 

wh. and let him An x ach that ſtatement if he can. I have | | 
bs | 


4," +» & 


. 


1 15 ). 

* fliewn that the increaſe of | pay to dhe army was nearly 
« one-third. 1 have ſhewn that the permanent ſtaff of the 
6 militia would amount to above 140,000]. a year, and that 
« we could not keep, up the ſkeleton, of a .yeomanry force, 
« which was indifpentible, at. A leſs charge than 60,0001. 
4 Can theſe charges be avoided? What then becomes of 
«<q the Honourable, Gentleman? 8 attempts to equalize. our 
revenues and eRtabliſhments, by lowering the Latter be- 
«  neath reality, and railing the former beyond a any prob- 
C able produce? ? He "would alk the Right Honourable 
| 60 Gentleman himſelf, Whether he „ be dati tisßed on 
99 2 a peace, with an eſtabliſhment of 12 2,990 men? | r He 
« would not. He would be the firſt to oppoſe the idea, and 
« therefore all his arguments 0 on the ſmallne(s of che future 
« expences i in peace were fallacious. N. have alledged and 


* 


« proved, ſaid his Lordſhip, that if we continue a ſeperate 


* * 


« kingdom, v we muſt have a deficit of 609,000. „ 


, I have ſtated that every year of war would create an ad- 
« ditional burthen of 350, oool. a year: that an Imperial 
« contribution in peace would add 3 50, oool. more, and 
« that if the war continues three years we ſhall have a de- 
„ ficit of 1, 500,000. A ear, excluſive of any imperial « CON= 


6 tribution. 


* 
. 24K —— * 7 


m=—_ Bur i it was aſked. would Union put down expence ? 

* Would Union produce economy ? He anſwered yes. 
Union would produce tranquillity Union would increaſe 
48. internal ſecurity ; ; Union would eſtabliſh a general fund for 
e the expences of the Empire, and Ireland could not contri- 
bute beyond her proportion. If, ſaid the Noble Lord, 1 did 
= not. think Union calculated to produce repoſe, and con- 
_ fidence and ſecurity, I ſhould conſider i it as an inadequate 
$6 meaſure indeed : but it is my firmeſt conviction that the 
* rc fruit of it will be peace; that peace will leſſen out 


oy . ; 


( 14 ) : 


4 expences; that we ſhall becolgle a ſupport to che fabrick 
t of the Britiſh Empire, and no longer hang upon her as 


64 a mill-ſtone ſinking her to the bottom. But how will | : : 


&« Great Britain bear the additional - expence of ſupporting 
\& Ireland? In the firſt place, I feel. aſſured that the effect 
cc of Union will be to diminiſh the expences of the empire, 
E. and | in Je ſecond 1 aſſert, that i it s s better for Great Bri- 


« to b make this a bappy country and to conjolidate 1 lis 1 re- 
« Lources with her own, than that we ſhould. continue to 
. Fa pport the whole of our own expences in a ſeparate 
« ſtate of inſecurity, threatening the exiſtence of the Britiſh 
« „Empire. The object, the great object of Great Britain 
« is, that the two countries hould be one; one in proſperity, 
cc in. ſecurity, i in happineſs. She 1 is anxious that our wealth 
« ſhould accumulate, when it will be no. longer equivocal | 
that our reſources would prove reſources of the Enemy, 
« But ſhe muſt at preſent look to our acquiſitions with jea- - 
c Jous anxiety, while ſhe doubts that Ireland may _ become 
Kaz ſtore-houſe and e for France. N f 
5 „ Loxp CASTLEREAGH further ſald, that before he 
moved any reſolution he thought it his duty to make a few 
4 obſervations upon what had paſſed upon the ſubje& of the 
68 propoſed contribution on the part of Ireland to the ex- 
„ pences of the empire. The ſubje& was in its nature dry, 
66 and to perſons not verſed in financial conſiderations dif- | 

f "« ficult: but it was, of the utmoſt i importance thar it ſhould 
4 be perfectly underſtood by every Member of the Houſe, | 
8 and that the public ſhould be convinced of the fairneſs of | 
4 the ſettlement. The article he was going to propoſe as 
' . ſettling the future ſcale of the expenditure of this coun- 
« try, was one of the great features of the ſyſtem | of 
* Union ; it was neceſſary therefore thats it ſhoyld be accu- 
Pe NOR rately 


A . 
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— 

15 


« rately ting, and be would eddvetr to Gele bk 


« reaſoning cloſely to the point, and to condenſe it into as 


et 


narrow s compats as polible 25 or pins anda ted 


iS 


4. Ix- diſcuſſing the queſtion it . be neceſſary for 


him to enter into the ſtatement made by the Speaker o ⁊ 
a former night, and he truſted he ſhould not be conſt. © 


dered as out of the order in adverting to what had paſſed 
on a former occaſion. The Right Hon. Gentleman had 


« ſtated with his uſual ability what he conſidered would be 


(e 


1 the operation of the article before the Committee, and had 
-raiſed an impreſſion unfavourable to its effect. He knew 
the authority every 7 ſtatement coming from the Right 


Hon. Gentleman carried with it, but on an occaſion Hike 


the preſent the effect and operation of the meafure ought 


not to reſt upon the authority or declaration of any man, 
the deciſion of the Committee ought to be the reſult 
of full examination and accurate calculations, which, 


N not be refiited. 


2 


(40 


ted that the proportion in which Ireland onght to con- 
tribute to the expences of the empire was as 1 to 72, he 
had compared this proportion with the paſt expenditure 
of the two kingdoms in peace and in war—that he had 
ſtated the proportion in time of war to have been as 9 to 
I; the N in time of peace as 54, and the joint 
proportion as 7? to 1, which nearly correſponded "_ 


what 2 ä to be the true Fe 


45 Trar with as to future expences | he had ben für 


the baſis of his argument the actual current rate of tlie 
preſent expences of the kingdom, and our probable future 
of eſtabliſhment calculated at the moſt moderate ave- 

pon rage 


686) 


6 rage: And upon theſe data he had argued that if we 


4 conſented to the proportion of * 72 to I 5 this kingdom 
« would ſave one million i in time. of | war, and 500, ooo. a- 

year in time of peace. BEES 
99 * Tan 18 e had been impeached by the he. 
cc it was therefore of the utmoſt 1 importance that the Com- 
e mittee ſhould accurately inveſt gate the truth and olidity 


a of his argument. 


i... 'T as firſt point in fs Ae . had 6 im- 5 


« peached by the Speaker Was, that he had ſtated the „ 


&« pences of Great Britain to the 5th of January laſt, with 
« the expences of Ireland to the. 25th of March next, and 
« the Speaker had aſked on what authority he had ſtated 


93 our expences to that period. 


* , 
* 


—— *.ꝗ 


17 « My 1 to this objection, faid ts Lordfhip, is, that 
e T have a knowledge of the expence of the current year 

&« ſufficiently accurate to enable me to argue from them. 
e Above nine months are paſſed, the accounts are made up 


to that period; there can be no fluctuation of expence in 


« the fourth cuarter but in the Military Eſtimate, and this 
is entirely within the knowledge of the Executive Go- 
« yernment ; ſo that it is impoſſible that the expences can 


« vary on either fide from the calculation by 20, oool. and 


« the reſult of that eſtimate I have ſtated to be nearly fix 


« millions. I argue, therefore, as to the expence of the 
current year on the beſt poſſible data, and I fortify the 


« argument I have built upon it, which is to prove it the 


true ground of eſtimate for War Expences, by ſtating 


that Government, has been obliged to demand - from 
Parliament an equal eſtabliſhment and an equal ſum far 
« the enſuing year. On this compariſon I ſtated the ſaving 

| «Ky. 


. | C 


46-20 Ireland, in time of War, to be a Wilken a year, and 


© * relative e * * that e ol 1 


C39 


1 «+. 


RY” Bur, Sir, the Right Han: Conia has ebjected to 


„ my going into the expences of Ireland to the 25th of 


.« March next. What has been his own eoutſe of argu- 


« ment? He has taken the expenditure of Great Britain, 


ending the 5th of January, 1800, and compared it with 
&, the. Iriſh ;expenditure up to the 25th of March, 4 99. 
« which in fact is the preceding year. He has: made his 


calculation upon periods which do not correſpond, and 


6 taken them from two Lear which Have no n. to 
* each other. ä 


* I am; N that the Right Hon. 8 did . 


* 260" make this miſtake by deſign ; ; he muſt have been miſled 
„ by an inadvertenoy to dates and figures; ; his conduct 
would not otherwiſe be agreeable to the general. line of q 
<< Felt upon which he acts. It happens, however, that 


<« the miſtake operates mod favourably for his argument, 


« as it lowers the apparent war expences of Ireland by 


f < near 1,009,000L. in the year, and. raiſes the Engliſh | war 
expence by 8, ooo, oool. 


„ Bur che Right Hon. Gentleman, in falſely compar ing 


5 « the expences of Ireland ending in March, 1799, with the 
60 Britiſh expences ending January, 1800, has not even 
c ſtated the faving . to Ireland correctly; He ſtated the 


Britiſh expences . L. 32,747,790 


« The Iriſh expences alt 5 | 4,476,864 
« which, he ſays, taken at the ratio of 15 to 2, would : 
« give a rake to Ireland of 74 ys. 


« IF the Right Hon. Gentleman had ſtated the expences 


4 . Ireland corredly, by including charges defrayed by 


CO ( the 


"7, 
. 


k ey : 


6 18 ) | 
40 che Voluntary Contribution, the caſs would have Rood 


6 thus : | | ö 
« Britiſh Expences, Ns - 5 L 3 
„ Iriſh Expences, 4§, 601,864 


* which, borne in the proportion of 1 ; to 2, would have 
« e a Sy to Ireland of 1 99 SR, 


« Bor now, Mr. Anneſley, inſtead of comparing the 
« years which do not correſpond, let us examine the years 
4 which really do correſpond with each other; that is, let 


* us take the Engliſh year ending 5th January, 1799, and 


< compare it with the Iriſh year,.ending the 25th of March, 


6 1799, the expence of Great Britain in this year was not 
232,747, J90l. as we might have been led to imagine from 
* the ſtatement of the Right Honourable Gentleman, but 


« 27,766, 8 18l.—the expence of Ireland 4,601,864]. and 
& had this expence been borne by this kingdom in the pro- 


portion of 15 to 2, the ſaving in the year would have 


. been, not 74,5761. as Rated by the Right Hon. Gentle 


« man, but 789, 784l. Britiſh, 


« T Now truſt that I have eſtabliſhed to the Committee 
« the ſolidity of the ſtatement which I have made; and 


e that I have ſhewn the fallacy of that adduced by the 


„Right Hon. Gentleman, in which I by no means impute 
« to him any deſign whatſoever to miſlead the Houſe ; but 


have been obliged to prove, that he has not adverted with 


40 ſufficient accuracy to the papers before him. ; 


« I with. now ſtate, ſaid his Lordſhip, in in anſwer to 2 

40 Right Hon. Baronet, chat I have additional grounds for 
< relying upon the experience of the current year as to a 
e true baſis for forming eſtimates for future FEATS 3 and it is 
10 of the N N to eſtabliſh this” point, 1 72 
e ne 


„ 
the Right Hon. Baronet argued that the expences of Ire- 


« land were likely to'diminiſh, and the expences of Great 5 


FBritain to increaſe. Let us look then what is the fact ? 
« The ſituation of Ireland, even though the Rebellion is 
* put down, is ſuch, that Government is obliged to require 
te the ſame number of forces for the protection of the king - 
dom this year as were demanded in the laſt; whereas the 
te ſecurity of Great Britain is ſo greatly improved, that ſhe 
«6c has reduced her land forces by 32,000 men, and her ſea- 
men by 10,000; ſo that by arguing on the current year, 
« {ſo far from taking a period advantageous to myſelf, I 
4 argued upon an unfavourable ground, and ſhould have 
been juſtified in aſſerting, that our future ſaving would 
. have F larger than what I had en 
0 
"206 Tux Right Show: Gentleman had 1 from our * 
« war expences, that if an Union had taken place previous 
sto the war, our debt would have been increaſed by ten 
« millions. And how had the Right Hon. Gentleman ar- 
«rived at that concluſion? In the firſt place, he had taken 
,a period of war alone, whereas I had argued upon pro- 
e portional periods of war and peace: Secondly, he had 
«+ argued upon the increaſed capital of the debt of the two 
c kingdoms, which furniſhed no true ground of compariſon, 
* and not upon their reſpective expenditure, which was the 
only criterion upon which to found a compariſon, ' 


1 WILL now then, ſaid his Lordſhip, ſtate the real and 
e actual e ef the two nden for ſeven years 
„of war: 5 

« The expences of Greg: Britain ee 5 


„ ed to . hs 193.540, 
« The erpences of Ineland .. 222,536,586 


Total, L2 I 5,076,960 
EC 2 * «1x 


0 20 7 


. Ixethis expence had been borne in the Dedpabkion: « of 


| $62 5 to 2, Ireland would have expended e _ Period 


ve © mote than the has HATER by $767,792" PITT 8 $ 


FLIES; His 48 2 is Wa to >the e Right Hoh. 1 


a Ws has omitted 16 Rate the Having which Ireland 


« would have made in a proportional period of eleven years | 

c Of Peace. I ſtated that the paſt expenditure of kreland 

tin peace, compared with that of Breat- Britain, was in 

« the ratio of 5 3-Aths to 1; that accordingly there would | 

& ave been a ſaving to Ireland in peace, if an Union had 
ce taken place, of 236, 000l. a year. . If this ſum had been 


. ſuffered to accumulate at 5 per cent. compound intereſt 


« for 11 years, it would have produced at the opening of the 
« war a ſum of 3, 369, 205l. If then this 5 fum, which might 
have been produced by the accum of bur ſavings 
“ in time of peace, were to be placed againſt the exceſs of 
« our expencein the ſeven laſt years of war, it would be found 
« that, inſtead of che country having expended ten millions 
« more, if we had been formerly united with England, ſhe 
4 volild not have ſpent in the 18 years more than been, 
« in addition do her real e 1 0 E ef ny ngiog 
44 N Fee oli fe ir to „de Right: 225 Gen- 
* tleman's ſtatement, I have a right to aſfume that, if an 
Union had been long ago accompliſhed, our wealth and 
6 proſperity at this day would have been greater, and that 
« the ſame amount of taxation would have been much leſs 
« ſeverely felt; and x have further a right to Rate, 'as 4 ſet 
« of againſt the argument of the Right Hon. Gentleman, | 
« and which in fact in itſelf fully explains why I cannot 
« ſtate the ſame ſaving on paſt, as nmilt happen! in dür future 
& expenditure f in time of war—that during the firſt four 
& Years of the de pi s conteſt, "this is Kingdchd was, not placed 


3 ES 
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(© X » 
eon a war eſtabliſhment, and was not: ina, real. poltpre of 
« « military defen geg, but deem the weaknely of her preparations 
« was;expoſed tot utmnght dangers; and I have a. right to 
« _ aſſume, that, if this Kingdom bad i | been in a 2 real ſtate of 
« defence. in the firſt f PUT; fare 28 as the. haf been ingths, laſt 
« three 28 of the, WAZ. - of, this, Kingd 


« penging more than ſhe has, if the Union bad pt wtf 
taken, place, bur Ain rap deve been dene | 
Pq TEG: 3k Ii: 40: 37 10 £ 190 2 75 


1 Lcbnckrvr wa war Hatntally divides THIF into two 
ce periöds: thine autecedent to the adoptiofl of o military 
« ſyſtem; ; the other ſubſequent. to the invaſion attempted in 
— Bantry Kay i in 1 10 96.— In the former perios Lt e protection 
of the Britiſh 12 05 alone e was was deemed to be ufficient ang 


py adequate; j in the latter, i it was conceived, that were tis 15 


— 


1 tinually ſubject to the mol n imminent danger. e 
would recollect the conduct of Parliament at that time. It 
Was Felt, that the kingdom had fortunately experienced a 
great eſcape, that a ſimilar riſque was not to be incurred, and 
they preſſed government, on all ſides of the Houſe, to an 
immediatè augmentation of the milit ir force; to the 
4 adoption of chat effabliſhinent, Which Has fince cõntinued, 

and to which atone” this inland otres lier preſervation and 
* ſecurity. The atte mpt. 9 of landing in, Bantry Bay. took 
place Chriſtmas 17955 K we "malt. EE date the com- 
„ mencement of the war Tyſtem from "Lady-day, | 1797. 


i K 1 


Ly It was then the principle I have ft 
8 upon —4 principle eſſential to med of . this coun- 
try, and from which: there ! is not a military man in the 
1 empire, Who would declare we | cou. with b fafety,, a. 
bs 4 art 
Eros i 20 ven 165 10110110! 1 ca. 
1* Tar is RN BE 1 mul aſſume as 3. /e 
«of; to. the 8 of the * Hon. Gentleman. It 
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2 is known chat nd kingdom can malt Irs ae exertion 
4 at once l i Tequires ſeveral years to! draw forth” all che 


4 powers of a ſtate} aff to rails its military exertions to 


« the higheſt Riede The erpefices of England did not 
come ko their height till the thifl'year of che war. re- 
4 land: did not begin her true Hſtem of defence HF 199). 


3 Tam therefore doing ir uſtice to "my" argument when 1 


compare the Triff expence, begihning in 1797 with tlie 
« extended expence of Great Britain at that period; for i 
< the exertions in Ireland only. began in that year, * in 
« ee they had already 1 e bc ee 


4} (+5 


« 1 wirr, however, compare. "The. three. years my 33 


n 2 


s expences from 17974 with the Engliſh expen ces for the 


— 


05 « correſponding p eriod. What i is the reſult ?. 


e Ty 1 © 41 open 2433 4 Soar ro hg 
2 0 SNA een Ai ab 
k Tur expence "of Great Moe ; for the three years 
TD 211358 ent 4 


Go was on 2 Sp Freie, "£92,988,094 


5 Of Ireland ' 3 e 13,3241 35 


* * 2, 
10 n its. 15 
1 l * — 185 1 LY JO T2102: 7 
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— C— * 


3 3 „ £105,4121229 
84 10 2061) s d f νοτ 
oh. IF — — had borne this EXPENCE in the proportion of 
<« two to fifteen, ſhe would have ſaved in the three years 
7 eie Britin, or upwards o of one üben Iriſh, 


* * * 4 » » 4 Sa. 7 4 + - Et x — * *% 7 e. 
5 i? SYS + 74. E. 26 '"s . R i ligt ' 


{CL i 60405 fi Jar, 


Qs HAVE now then completely made out and eſtabliſhed 
05 my propolition, that if our expences c continue as at pre- 


. ſent, we ſhall fave in war 1,000,000). 1 year. 5 


er i en 


Tur in the laſt three years, if we Bd. WIEN] in 


16 K propoſed propbreion, we ſhould: have Lived above 2 T 


* million. ch - 4996 on D Ocker 1 78860 45 


— F 
- 


„ Axp that the proportion can never be . ta 
0 oy 1 unleſs 1 recur to? a 17 under which the public 


2 
— 


TEL Ns 


* ſafety was inminently riſqued, 6. mich: never can a- 
« gain be adopted without  Herifleing N eb of 


10 ſecurity. 


"# 
Fa. W's | 
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Fi. Ir, however, Mr: Anneſley, my „end as to MY 
< war expence has been impeached, no queſtion has been 
* made as to the ſaving of 500, oool. a year, "I EINE 

c ariſe kom an Dube in time of er N Mise! 


"IQ Ir 1 bad Ls that our expences in war, — an 


&« Union, would not have exceeded the war expences when 
„we were ſeparate, I ſhould have proved enough for my 
0; argument, by ſhewing the advantage which would ariſe 


'* to us in peace. But I have done more: I have proved 
the advantage in time of peace, which no man queſtions'; 
« and I have alſo proved our ſaving to be as certain in time 
te of war, provided our eſtabliſhment is ſuch. as the public 
64 ſafety demands, and 5 as it now ſtands it n ex- 
We. ceed 1,000,000]. a n 

"ts "Thx Right Hon. Gentleman ſtated, that if nt had 
been incorporated before the war, that not only our debt 


* would have been higher by 10,000,000]. but that in ad: 


* dition we ſhould have borne our ſhare of the aſſeſſed and 
income taxes, to which Great Pritam has been n _ 
&« the laſt three years. . 5 


« Tut Hon. Gentlemai's calculations were here built on 


a fallacious principle. He did not compare expenditure, 
„ which was a ſimple principle, but compared debts which 
had been borrowed on different rates of intereſt, and on 
different capitals. He would allow, that if the debts of 
« the two countries had been borrowed i in common, if thoſe. 
& revenues applicable t to current ſervices had been propor- 

10 SF 11011 tional, 
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W W 7 the. funds in Which they yere borrowed dad 


been the ſame, and both had raiſed a correſponding | pro- 


te riſon would have been fair, but As all theſe circumſtances 
« were-different in the two countries, they admitted no true 


« could ariſe, on which no confuſion could take Place, was 


the compariſon, of expenditures. But this would not ſuit. 


«..the; Right Honourable Gentleman's purpoſe, h he had there- 
4 fore involved three facts together—the. revenues, the 
« loans, and the extraordinary war ſupplies, ; and ſo compli- 
et catell his ſtatement as to make it appear favourable to his 


_ «, purpoſe, though really inexplicable. . He does not ſtate 


+ . 


5 the expenditure ſimply, but argues 0 on the mode of ſup- 
«-lyide. that expenditure. It is of no. conſequence | as af- 


4 fecting the proportion, Whether the expenditure of each 


e country be raiſed by loan, by aſlefſed taxes, by income 
< tax, or by all together, the queſtion i is not as to the mode, 
« but to the quantum of ſupply. If then the queſtion of ex- 


K penditure be alone regarded, which is the only ſound 


taken place before the war, is fallacious to the, laſt de- 


ground of compariſon, J have fairly made out that in a 


<, reference to paſt expences in peace and war, this kingdom 
„ would not. have been a loſer by the Union, that on the 


former peace eſtabliſhment ſhe. would have been a gainer, 


te that in future we ſhall gain on the eſtimate of our preſent 
* expences 1, Oo, oool. a year in war, and 500, oo0l. a year 
in peace, and that the ſtatement of the Right Hon. Gen- 
cc man, as to. our loſs of ten millions if the Union had 


6 gree, and e unfounded. 


et Is SUBMIT, Sir, to \the IS, that © now have fully 


EY confirmed and eſtabliſhed. my ſtatements againſt the 


"Right Hon. Gentleman, and that my argument is ſuffi- 
4 ciently 


portion of their ſupplies within the year, that his compa- 


15 eompariſon. The ſimple method, on which no miſtake 
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5 pediency of adding 350, oool. a year to their ſeparate ex- 
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1 9 made out againſt thoſe who, argue dhe queſtin 
between an Union on one ſide, and the preſent lem id | 
Iriſh EXPENCES on the other. Eta 


4 * 
4 — LS 1 1 # + 4 A 7 "A » ay „** $2 
4: -* i 3 Che 4 NR 


F. 


25 « 1 Sir, this is not the only queſtion: i 1 1 is a queſtion 


(as admitted and recognized by the opponents Of te | 
| meaſure) between Union on one. fide, and, che expediency 


on the other of” remaining a ſeparate country, and asf ſuch, DJ 
not only of maintaining our preſent expences, but of 


making a proportional contribution to the general ex- 
pences of the empire. The fairneſs of this principle c can- 


not be denied: no man can contend that we ought to re- 
main a ſeparate and diſtin& part of the Britiſh empire, 


receiving every benefit of protection from that empire, and 


not contributing in any degree to the general expence of 
maintaining it. This poſition is ſo monſtrous that Gen- 
tlemen on the other ſide, and particularly | a Right Ho- 


| nourable Baronet, has been forward in ſtating the ne- 


ceſſity, of contribution, and his full diſpoſiti ition to accede 
to it. Upon this ground, therefore, inſtead of a ſaving of 
1,000,000. in war, and 500,000]. in peace, Gentlemen 
muſt agree, as I proved on a. former night, upon the ex- 


pences in peace, and 2,090,000]. a year in war—an ex- 
pence which would lead this kingdom to bankruptcy, 
and which Gentlemen would do well to conſider befors 


they rejea the preſent ſyſtem. 


| « His Lordibip chin ſaid, "TH having, he truſted, fun 


gc 


66 
46 
K 


maintained his firſt ſtatement, he had now only to amend 
it, by adding, that the ſaving to Ireland, by uniting with 
Great Britain, upon the propoſed ratio of 74 to 1, rather 
than remaining a ſeparate country, and bearing in her 
due proportion hole EXPEnCes of the empirez which are 
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46 rial [mperial, would not be confined to one million a \ 
UK, year in war, and half a million i in peace, but would i in fact 
e amount to three millions a year in war and one million 
& in peace, on an eſtabliſhment of 20,000 men. In the 
e latter caſe, the war expence of Ireland, (excluſive of 
00 charge of debt,) muſt be ſeven millions, and the peace 
« expence two millions: in the former caſe, the war expence | 


40 would be only four millions, and the peace expence one 
« million.“ 


svcn are his Lordſhip! $ 5 ; You doch argued, 


or ought to have argued, on the ſame documents which 
are before Parliament. | 


Tur queſtions before you 5 theſe: 


Ar a computation is made upon the joint eſtimate of ex: 
pence in war and peace, is it fair, i in order to refute ſüch a 
computation, to ate the years of war only, and leave out 
the years of peace? This you have done, and pens 1s the 


$ 


ol inſtance of Jour unfairneſs. 15 


2. Ira war has laſted ſeven years, and if a computation 
is to be made of war expence, is it fair to make a computa. - 
tion on ſix years only, and to leave out the ſeventh year, 
which is the year of the greateſt expence ? ? This you have 
done, and this 1 is the ſecond inſtance of Tor hg, | 

1 Ir two nations raiſe * ſupplies in different ways 
one on a ſingle capital, at a high rate of intereſt, ' the other 
on a double capital at à low rate of intereſt, is it fair to 
meaſure the, , Expences of theſe nations by the capital of - 
debt they babe incurred? This you have done, and this is 
the third inſtance of your unfairneſs. * 72 | 
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4. Ir a nation raiſes its Tupplics partly by loan, - partly 


by annual taxes, by aſſeſſed taxes, or by taxes on income, is 
it fair to complicate the mode of raiſing ſupplies with the 

=amount of thoſe ſupplies ? This you have done, and this is 
| the fourth inſtance of * unfairneſs. N lat © 


5. Ira a finding that adopting a narrow ſyſtem of 
defence, has expoſed itſelf to conqueſt, and if, in order to 
prevent the repetition of ſuch danger, it changes its ſyſtem, 

and adopts an extended ſyſtem of defence on the true prin- 
ciples of ſecurity, is it fair to calculate war war expences upon 
the narrow ſyſtem which has been exploded, or upon the 
extended ſyſtem which is found neceſſary ? This you have 
2 done. FR W of ure 8 . 


Tusk are your mt of arguing as to our war ex- 
pences. By theſe unfairneſſes you endeavour to prove that 
an Union would have -increaſed our debt by 10, ooo, oool. 
and our taxes by three millions; whereas Lord Caſtlereagh GE 
proves that a Union, on the average of the paſt years of 
war and peace, would not have been injurious in point of 
expence, on the average of the three laſt years, would have 
been highly beneficial, and upon the preſent rate of our 
expences would produce à ſaving of 1 g A. Fear * 
war, and e in Peace. KD 


* X 


7 Tur pulic muſt decide between you. 


| You object to Lord Caltlereaght' 8 that we 


are running in debt faſter than Great Britain, becauſe you 


| ſay, that we have run in debt this var 14,000,000). and 
Great Britain 186,000,000. which is at the rate of be 1 5 


and a half to 1. Nowilet us examine this fact: The debt 


of Great Britain, deducting the money raiſed ſor Ireland, | 
D 2 ; the 
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the 905 wat by. fale of the land tax, by the nking 

fund, and income ty was on the 5th of January 

laſt - T pr T Tk at” £361,369,604 
From this deduct the debt which exiſted 


n the war CFC 23,2324 | 


The increaſe of 4 ſince the war is there- DO 


fare | = „ - „ 123,138,356 


The total capital of the debt of Ireland i is ; 
At preſent Jͤĩͥĩxĩ³ Is ge - . 25,662,640 


Deduct che fur paid off by ſinking fund 3239,86 3 
25,322,777 

Deduct 1 Aid of debt which exiſted | 
before the W - 2,440,390 
25 | Remains capital — ſince the war 1 24,862,367 


or! in Beirſh money £ = Sy. Li, 128,204 


Ir therdfire follows, that the increaſe of the capital of 
the debt of Ireland is in proportion to the increaſe of the 


capital of the debt of Great Britain ſince the war, as 1 to | 
5 6-7th, and not as you ſtate in the proportion of 1 to 123. 
- The truth is this: Great Britain, by means of the income 


tax, is preventing the increaſe of the capital of her debt, 
and Ireland, by not adopting the ſame means of raiſing her 


- ſupplies, is increaſing the e of her debt in à rapid 
Es e fo | 


58 WS 


7 


oo 


-F WILL now prove to you, in addition to Tat Caſtle- 


3 7 reaghs ſtatement, that your eſtimate of our future peace 
Zh 2. eſtabliſhment | is fallacious, and that his Lord{hip” s is true. 


-IwitL take your elite of 1,01 2, 000l. which you rate to 
: have been the permanent cltabliſhment from 1785 to 1793, 


and 


Wk IR N 4 2 
mn TI J22ͤ He IN 
ee A N 


n 
n 


been purchaſed, the increaſed neceſſity of 
magazines, the additional expence of re- 
pairs, the augmentation of the artillery re- 


029 


uud which you aſſert will be our peace eſtabliſhment after | 
the peace. 


Does not then 15 increaſed pay of the army TY 
1785, amount upon 15,000 mes the forces voted 
in 1785, to about 2 FA 220,000 a year. 


Does not the ſtaff eſtabliſhment of the 
militia, as already voted by Parliament, 3 
* 28 days of exerciſe, amount to 140,000 


Is it poſſible, conſidering the increaſed 
prices for every article of life, for fire, for 
fuel, for candles, to take a leſs addition for 
barracks than — = 20,00 


Eſtimate of a ſkeleton eſtabliſhment for 
yeomanry&—© = 8— = — „„ 


Is it pollthle, taking into account the 
immenſe quantity of ordnance which has 


giments, to believe that the expences of the 
ordnance will not exceed the expences in 
% © þ 


Increaſe by Maynooth College | „„ I 

Increaſe on army baggage ' - - good 

Increaſe/by Judges ſalaries - 16,000 

JGG 8 10, 5 
$4 Increaſe . See | 


Now, Sir, having e you ſtate as to el 
pences of Ireland, I proceed to your obſervations on the 
criterions ſelected by Lord Caſtlereagh for forming the 
proportion 
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proportion. of our contribution, and ſhall, as Ueber Rats 
to you his Lordſhip's anſwers 1 in * to my own. 


You fay his Lordſhip omits internal | commerce hear tis 
1 8 anſwer: [ 


— The Hon. Gentleman had next endeavoured to impeach 
the criterions which had been ſelected, but it was merely a 
negative impeachment z he had not ſhewn. thoſe to be falſe 
which he had ftated, but complained of the omiſſion of 
others. He had complained that no ctiterion had been 
eſtabliſhed from our internal trade: what was the reaſon ? 
It was impoſſible to eſtimate that trade; he had himſelf 
ſtated that the value of an income tax would form the beſt 
poſſible criterion ; but an income tax did not exiſt -in 
* Ireland, and he could not argue from what did not exiſt,” 


Yov: complain, that he omits calculating the * of 
the ſhipping belonging to each kingdom. Ireland has hardly any 
ſhipping of its own whatever, and Great Britain carries on 
almoſt all its trade; ſo that if a calculation were made upon 
the ſhipping of the two countries, it would be formed upon 
that article in which they are moſt diſſimilarly circumſtanced, 
and a reſult would be deduced. from a baſis which 1s not a 
fair ground of compariſon. IM 


You further complain that the article of ſalt is omitted, 
which is one of general uſe ; but with what wiſdom you have 
ſelected this article, is beyond my comprehenſion. The groſs 
duties on it, you ſay, were laſt year in Britain 800, oool. in 
Ireland 90, oool. or nearly one to nine. 6 But you forget, as 
uſual, to ſtate he whole truth; you forget to ſtate that the 
duries i in England. are ten ſhillings 2 buſhel, in Ireland only 
two ſhillings; ſo that if the Iriſh duty were to be equalized 
to the Britiſh, the produce of the ſalt duty in Ireland 

would 


(a3) 


would be 450, oool. a year, inſtead of 90,0001. and a 
proportion, inſtead of being as one to nine, would be under 


one to two. I muſt admit, however, 2 deduction for the 


ſalt uſed in Scotland, where I think the PE is four ſhil- 


lings a buſhel. 


3 een 
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Tux ttamp FROG you- fay, produce i in their groſs amount 
in Great Britain 2,000,000]. - in Ireland only 1 37000. 


| and you complain of this criterion being omitted. 


War is Lord Caſtlereagh's anſwer to this complaint? 


& Ir was is objeed, that he did not introduse the produce 
1 of ſtamps 3 in the two countries; and what was the reaſon ? 
4% The ſtamp duties were different in the two countries, as to 
the rate of duties impoſed, and as to the articles on which 
« they were levied; it was therefore impoſſible to make 2 
10 compariſon. where ſuch difference exiſted.” 2 


You next objection i is, that he had omitted the | Poſtaffe 
duties: © but how could a compariſon be made on this 
t article of revenue, when it was known that the rate of 
te poſtage was different in the two countries, and a compa- 
10 riſon could only be truly made if the rates were the ſame.” 


e IT fred as if the Right Hon. Gentleman wiſhed to 
« eſtabliſh criterions from ſeparate proportions. of ſeparate 


articles; but the real ground he had juſt taken to eſtabliſh 


* criterions was this hat quantity of income can any 
country ſpend on the different great articles of conſump- 
« tion ? It was the reſult formed from the value of the whole 
* conſumption, which could alone form a true criterion; 2 
« criterion formed upon a ſeparate article was fallacious, be- 


# « cauſe that article might not be equally reliſhed, and pro- 


t portionally conſumed in the two countries.“ 


You then obſerve that you are ignorant of what ee theſe 


2 egmparifans, which are omitted, would have in forming a pro- 


portion, | 
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Fedde, but you add, none foould be omitted which can be relied 
pon; thus artfully inſinuating unfairneſs, and excluding 


yourſelf from reſpon{ibility for "Our PRION”: 1 e 
will make this anfwer— 18 ö 


) 


Wx can form no certain eſtimate W internal trade. 


Ax eſtimated proportion from tonnage. would be wat 


in favour of Ireland. 
Ax eſtimated proportion from fa would be nile againſt 


Ireland. — 
A eſtimate from b duties would be falle, becauſe 


choſe duties are not the ſame in both kingdoms, either as to 
Fats, or as to the articles on which they are impoſed. * 


An eſtimate on the produce of the Poſt Office would be 


falſe, becauſe the rates of poſtage in the two kingdoms are 
different, as well as the regulations; as to franking. 


THESE obſervations will, I truſt put an end to future i in- 


| ſinuations. 


* 


N ow let me add a few remarks on your calculations on 


the produce of revenue. Lord Caſtlereagh ſtated it from 


the receipts in the Treaſury, which in 1799 were above 


200, oool. higher than in any former year. But when he 
thus argued, he ſeems to have grgued upon an average 
of the receipts of the laſt year and the preſent year, in 
which he included the Collectors balances, which you ſup- 


poſe he omitted, and he alſo made allowance for the Profit 


of lotteries. 
Produce of 1799, = N Er, 860, ooo 
Do. as computed of 1800, - 2,650,000 
Profit of lotteries in the two years, - _ 130,000 
4.640, O00 
Average of the two years, 8 2,320,000 


Rn „ ._ Was 


x 


* I 
r 


( 33 )) 
Was W Fa] Caftlereagh. juſtified in Rating the fu. 


tux produce of revenue at [2,300,000 a year; or did he 


act unfairly in . ating the average of the two higheſt 
years of produce as the baſis ot his calculation 2. 


I LEavs it now then to every candid mum to hikes which 
is likely to be the real amount of future expences. The 


| eſtabliſhment of 1785, which you calculate at 1,012,000. 


or the eſtabliſhment calculated by Lord Caſtlereagh of 
1,500,0000l.? ? Which allo, is the probable produce of re- 


venue, your calculation formed artificially of 2,638,000]. 


—or a calculation formed on the average produce of the 
two laſt years, which are the higheſt, and amount to 
2, 300, oo0ol. which is moſt probable your further ſurplus 
of 226, oo0l. or the deficit ſtated by Lord Caſtlereagh. of 
600, oool.? arts £0 


You next proceed to RON that if the proportion of contri- 


bution were to be favourable for Ireland, it will only laſt twenty 


years, and that then the advantage will ceaſe—ave ſhall be in the 


power of Great Britain, and we ſhall undergo equal taxation 
.avhen Great Britain is free of debt. I muſt: 9985 reſort do 
Lord ae reply: 25 


Tux Right Hon, 8 had contended that to 
« ſele& the period of common taxation to - commence 


e with the extinction of the debts of the two countries, was 


« ſelecting the period moſt unfavourable to Ireland, but the 
„ reverſe was the fact. What will be the caſe, Sir, when 


Great Britain ſhall have extinguiſhed her debt? ſhe will 
have diſcharged taxes to the amount of twenty millions a. 


0 year. She will then have merely her ordinary expences to 
e provide for, and of courſe ſhe will want very few tares in- 
« deed. If, then, Ireland ſhall eommence a ſyſtem of com- 


„ mon taxation with Great Britain when her taxes full be 


* 


(34) 
11 few and 195 nE taxes of Ireland being common With 
Wl 6 Great Britain, will be equally light. In that caſe the Eng- 
13008 «liſh ſeale of taxation will deſcend below the Iriſh ſcale 
« of taxation, and Ireland by FO g it will receive a be- 
it 8 Li nefit, not injury.“ 3 
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it 27 oe nextproceed'to the eden of commerce, and you % 
| that yon framed the propoſitions of 1785; and yo would be 
if "aſhamed to have propoſed them, if they had contained fo little 
li wg and 7 rhuch hr as "theſe at reſent Mere. A IY 


| ps What werethe abjetts * your. propoſitions, and i in 
. What do they differ from the propoſitions now in diſcuſſion ? : 
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g The duties exiſting in 1 785 upon Britiſh manufadtures, 
e in a very few inſtances, were 107 per cent. which 
2 per cent. was added in the year 1785. Your propoſitions 
went to continue thoſe duties, and to reduce the Britiſh 
duties, which were in general high and e, to their 
level. i 5 


* 


Tur Wieck propoſal is to , eſtabliſh the general rate of 
Auf on Britiſh manufa@ures, not at 104, but at 10 per 
cent. Vou therefore glory in having introdiieed propoſitions 
which would have, continued for ever a rate of duty of 10+ 
per « cent. and condemn propoſitions Which eſtabliſh In general | 

5 4 duty 'of 10 5 per cent; 4 | 


'You hates that _ exceptions to this principle in your 
propoſitions. are few; as Wy are — few 1 in the preſent 
n ed 55 | 


5 1 ADMIT that | in the prop6ſitions of 1785 the. 10%. per 
. cent. on all articles was to have continued. 


: And I allow; that in the preſent Seresbass thiat duty 
is to be taken off, when it is not abſolutely neceſſary for pro- 


_ teſting the 3 of Ireland. 


And 


/% 
"4 
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It And I beg TER to.aſk; whether. n 8 

to have propoſed, that the interchange e produòs and ma- 
nufactures, ſhould, | be carried on between the two countries | 

free of duty, where duty f is not neteſfary; ; whether 2 

would be aſhamed to. have ” propoſed the removal of un b 
neceſſary taxes, and the ceſſation of unneceſſary” obſtacles is 


mutual intercourſe: and meet 101909 rn e a 


* 
"fy Fr Fx 


You apply Tour argument to the Kalb No. 2, 2 
apparel. You. ſayt the duty on this article will be reduced to 
10 per cent.—Your propoſitions” w would 1 IVE retained ir K 
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Capper; wr roughto) The FOR on W 5 Br Sos have 
been fixed 7 a; at 105 85 ee are nom to . 


fixed at 10. Tf £5 4 0975 furttet Log wigs f 
Tas * on 0% were 1 Sade by you at t ich, le are 
noy- to be fixed at 8 eee 
815. 1 elt eig; 


Tur duties on ben hats, NE callivery, 
Pere ſtained,” pottery, ſadlery, and. manufactured leather, 
were alſo fixed by you, except as to pottery, at 10% per 
cent. they are now to be fixed at 10. | As to pottery, you 
Rated i in your ſpeech laſt year, that it was phyſically impoſ- 
able that Ireland ſliould ever have a pottery the duties 
you fixed in 1785, were about 15 per cent. they are now 
to be reduced to 10. And would you be aſhamed to have 
. propoſed, that an article ſhould only have: a 10 per cent. 
| duty, which you ſtate cannot be manufactured in Ireland: 
and would you, to no uſe and purpoſe whatever, lay an 
unneceſſary charge upon the Irifh e conſumers, a og encourage | 


A 38 of mutual \probibitions? 1 LY 
1 n 1 4 13910 Be? 


1 


80 as to the filk manufacture, the read cabin, ey 
hich you would have leſt in 1785, was from 104 to 11% | 
e eee 8 
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per cent. would you have been aſhamed to propoſe that it 
ſhould Have been fixed-at 107 "$12 elt bot gmtg ovidl of 


i 
51 litt 


* abu IT your obſervation : as to ee which” ſeems to 


have heen introduced, as you fay, inadvertently, and which, | 


* 


35 off no conſ FRENCH. may be eaſily ſettled. 15 


Now, Sir, as to cotton, 1 will allow, that'if the 1 
tions which, you introduced into the Houſe of Commons, 


had paſſed, as originally framed, the prohibitory duties of 
from 35 to 50 per cent. would have remained: But you 


know, that when thoſe propoſitions came before the Britiſh 


Parliament, that parliament naturally and fairly contended 


againſt the continuance of thoſe prohibitory duties, as be- : 


ing adverſe to the general ſyſtem of the treaty; and as an 


unfair and partial exception to it; and you muſt alſo: admit, 
that in conſequence | of the. objections and alterations made | 


by the Britiſh Parliament, you ſo far conſented to the re- 


Auction of thoſe prohibitory duties to a duty of 10% per 


| N that you introduced a bill into Parliament, contain- 
ing that ſpecific proviſion. Whether you intended or not 


to ſupport your own bill, whether you had made a private 
agreement with Mr. Orde to oppoſe! your own bill in this 
particular, I do not- ſay ; but I contend, that you were not 
aſhamed in 1785 to introduce into Parliament a bill for re- 


| Aweing the prohibitory duties on cotton to 105 per cent. and 


I give this credit to your patriotiſm, that no Power on 
earth could have forced you to have, brought formal a bill 
fia to the intereſts of your country. 55 


r obo. r ery. 


Bur what 4 your charge on Lord Caſtlereagh? Is it 


(Tif; 


not that he propoſes a gradual reduction of the duties on 
cottons, in order that the manufacturers engaged in chat 


branch may not ſuffer; whereas your bill in 1785, raue 
an immediate, and not a gradual. reduction. 


But you ſay, you dual be aſhamed to have introduced the 
preſent 


. 3 


el eee bade 708 not more aſhamed, as a:ſtate- 
man and legiſſator, to ſupport the monſtrous and -deftruc- 
tive principle 75 prohibitory duties between Great Britain 
and Ireland? Was not the whole object of the propoſitions 
of 178 5. levelled againſt t. the, prohibitory duties laid on by 
Great Britain, upon the Manufactures of Ireland? ? Were 
not thoſe; prohibi tory: duties then and ſince the theme of 
continual complaints and declamation? and 40 ſoon as that 
ſyſtem is remgred, c on the part of Great Britain, do you 


TO a3 40 „ 4 


become its advocate c on the part of Ireland? ? 


PETE'S 


Bur let us hear Rf language, which, in- 7555 you 
were not aſhamed. to utter: © Gentlemen underyalue. | the 
« « reduction of. Bpitiſh,. duties On. our manufactures. I agree 

4, with. chem, that! it may not operate ſo ſoon, but we are 
« to look forward to a final ſettlement; and it is impoſſible, 
4 but that in time, with as good a climate, equal natural 
«powers, cheaper/f064; and fewer taxes, we muſt be able 
to ſell to hem“ Wällen commercial jealouſy ſhall' be ba- 
« niſhed by finaſettlement, and trade takes its 'natural and 
« ſteady courſe, the kingdoms will-ceaſe to look to-rivalſhip, | 
each will make that fabric which i can'do' cheapeſt; and 
4 buy from the other what it cannot make ſb advantag ge- 
% oufly; labour will then be truly Ettiployed to profit, 
«6 MS, diverted: by duties, bounties, jealouſies, or legillative 

interference, and from its natural and beneficial courſe. 

This ſyſtem will obtain its real object, conſolidating the 

| Greugth af che remghaing parts of the empire, by encou- 

| L & raging. the communications of their markets among 

« themſelves, wa fee, to every. part n {tran- 
EY" EY 10 5 


> £% * 2 * f? 
65 # 


Sven. were the Fridge, ſuch the i allah which ay | 
fay, you were not ed to utter in 1785. On that lan- 
| guage, on theſe Principles, the preſent ſyſtem i is productd; | 
and do you now deſert and abandon them for the ex- 
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Britiſh filk ſtockings : are 55 imported, whilſt it f is known 
that nen b. fk Ek are Ray worn 57 every 


to defraud the revenye and promote e 5 1 


a ſyſtem! e 290 [790 160% & 92 K 740! Yoo! 4 25 
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ruin, and.a duty ;of-104 ꝓer cent. the falyation of Ireland? 
proſperity, whoſe, Sadie: Syn manufactures, depends. upon 


wee 1 5s ST 8105 
. . 2 „„ Ya #F  SAILS a 24 a cad * L. * 


You will admit; that you conſented to the bill you introduced. 


Lou will admit that you introduced both. If the Bill 


( 38 ) 


face the. Hoſtile, and Wha tem, ah manual p Pro: 
biin? 07 Tt o 


\ Tis 


bo let us ; ſee the exeinplificaion. of your Seed 
G ſltem! in the article of ſtockings. | The duty on En; gliſh fk 
ſtockings, 1 is 45. 84. 4 Pair : : This duty! is ſo high, "IE? no 


eee 


home market to "the Triſh' — eerhend but” e tends 


"Now : for your UAentatlon, that the taxes "by nigh pro. 


que and on Tri iſh conſumers will be Effect: by 3 20000. 4 year, 
and your 'commiſeration of the miſeries '6f nv by ſuch - 


Will you DON me to ak, wad would have been the caſe 
under your. Propaſitions of 4785, by Which the general au. 
ties on Britiſh axtivles were fixed at 10, inſtead of 10 
per cent.. Wauld not the ſame xeduction haye nearly ta- 
ken place? Ori do you think a duty of 10 per cent. the 


Unhappy and anfortungte country! whoſe wealth and 


the variation of one lf per Ae 9 90 6, h of Ni 


- * 


T ALTO. that you contended for thi origi bebe : 


1 agree that the Propoſitions of 1 78 5 preſerved the pro- 
tecting duty on cottons, and that the Bill reduced them. 


was not read a ſecond time it was not your fault, for von 
defended and en it with all your | abilities, You 
3 . r might 


* J 

might, as I have ſaid, have intended to oppoſe in committed 
the reduction of the cotton duties; but this id a menta 
pr e which does not — was 122 5 e 'of 9 mea: 


1 
IL 


* 16 
* - 4 
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8 Bur you fate chat ihe caſe | is very different between 

Lord Caſtlereagh's propoſitions and Jour” S, as the Triſh 
Parliament, was. to continue to remedy any evil which might 
fallow: but that even the United Parli ament cannot alter 
theſe articles. Is then the caſe really different in the man- 
ner you have ſtated 2 ? By the treaty of 1 785 5. would not all | 
power have been taken away from the Iriſh Parliament, to 
alter any part of it, without giving up the whole? If after : 
the concluſion of that treaty, the Iriſh Parliament had; 

without the conſent of Great Britain, deviated from it in 
a ſingle iteni, the whole treaty would have been diſfolved. 
The grant of the colony trade mi ight have been revoked ; 


Ry the export of Britiſh raw materials might have been with: 


7 held ; the 1 import of Iriſh linens might have been taxed. — 

If it ſhall not be competent to the United Parliament to 
alter any tittle in the preſent treaty, it was as little compe- 
tent to the | Iriſh Parliament to have altered the treaty of 
1785, if i it had been ratified. 


| You proceed to ſtate that your pripefiteis evi for an 
efe@ual preference in each” Lingdom againſt ſimilar articles from 
Foreign ates, thereby flrengthenihg the ſeturity for Triſh Iinens 
againſt the foreign i in the Britiſh market. To this en ; Lord . 
Caſtlereagh replied in the e manner : : | 


* 


cc With reſpect to linens,. it is now 1 even 1 from the 
„ 4dmiſſion of the Right! Hon. Gentleman, that our eil 
« Legiſlature could not be relied upon to perpetuate advan- 
« tages which depended on the Britiſh market and the Pri- 
« tiſh Parliament. But the Right Hon. Gentleman ſaid, 

10 that an Union would not ſecure thoſe advantages, becauſe 
Wy : | « jr 


(@ ) 


* it was ſtipulated in the Propoſitions. br ea that. Great 
« Britain ſhould ever give a preference to Iriſh manufactures 
over foreign, and that the plan before the Committee 
« contained no ſuch proviſion. But ſuch a proviſion was not 
63 neceſſary i in his plan, becauſe the Propoſitions only gave a 
8 preference t to Iriſh linens over foreign; ; whereas this plan 
6 placed Iriſh and Britiſh linens on the ſame footing. This 
< was a ſecurity better than any principle of preference: It 
was a ſecurity founded upon the perpetual intereſt of Great 
Britain, and of the manufactures, of Great Britain. He 
* would now for a moment revert to the Right Hon. Gen- 
« tleman' s.withes about cottons, and ſuppoſe that Great Bri- 
« tain were to feel i in a fimilar 1 manner with the Right Hon. 
by Gentleman as to linens ; ſuppoſe Great Britain were to 
” take up the general principle of protecting duties, and 
£6 adopt that ſovereign panacea, which he recommended for 
« Iriſh manufactures 'and ſuppoſe ſhe were to lay a duty 
5 of 10 per cent. on linens, could the Hon. Gentleman 


2 © oe 


- 


N 


60 ruin the! linen \ trade of Ireland? 3 90 


* 


Bur ſurely it's was very unfortunate in you to allude to 
the above circumſtance in your propoſitions, when you were 
going to ſtate the duties upon iron; for, upon the ground of 
your articles, Ireland muſt have been obliged to have raiſed 
her duties upon foreign iron to give a more effectual pre- 
ference to Britiſh iron: for; although the power of regulat⸗ 
ing duties on foreign articles was not reſtricted in your 
propoſitions by any ſpecific clauſe, it was undoubtedly limit- 
cd by the principle you have ſtared, of giving an effectual 
preference to native manufactures over foreign. Nor do 1 
ſce how yon can argue, that Great Britain, at the deſire of 
Treland, was bound to continue prohibitory duties upon fo- 
reign linens; and Ireland was not bound, if Britain defired 


—_— 


it, to impoſe prohibitory duties on foreign i iron. . e 
| You 


(4 )- 
| You ſay that Ireland, in the preſent ſtate of her manufac- | 
ture, lays only an import duty of 128. 6d. per ton on fo- 


reign iron; and do not you think it reaſonable, chat if here- ' 


after Great Britain ſhall be enabled to ſupply Ireland with 
all the iron ſhe wants, at a reaſonable rate, it would be pro- 
per that the duty of 128. 6d. ſhould be raiſed? 


Wirn reſpect to raw ſilk, there can be no A Wh, to ima- 

gine that the United Parliament would, more than an Iriſh _ 
Parliament, raiſe an import duty without neceſſity. It is laid 

on in Great Britain for the mere purpoſes of revenue, in Ire- 

land a duty would not anſwer that purpoſe to any conſidera- 

ble amount ; and the Britiſh manufacturers have no intereſt 
in raiſing the duty,as they draw back the amount of the Bri- 


tiſh duty on the raw material upon the export of their manu- 
facture to this country... 


You do not reſt 3 objection upon the corn trade being 
left open to the controul of the United Parliament; but you 
inſidiouſſy ſtate, that whatever ſecurity you may look for 
from the integrity of that Parliament, you can have none in 
its power of local information. I wonder that a perſon of 
your ſenſe and candour ſhould ſo continually repeat, and 
dwell upon ſo unfounded an objection. You have often ar- 
gued, and I think abſurdly, that 100 members being a leſs 
number than 500, can never carry a queſtion in favour of 
Ireland in the United Parliament; but I never imagined 
you could proceed ſo far as to aſſert, that. they could not 
give an United Parliament information: but now you con- 
tend, that the Iriſh Repreſentatives will not only loſe their 
power but their knowledge, and be as incapable, from their 
ignorance, as from their numbers, to ſerve their country. 
It ſeems that the reaſon for excluding the corn. trade from 
any permanent ſyſtem of regulation is founded, firſt, upon 
the general principle, that every legiſlature muſt be diſpoſed 
to fayour the general agriculture of all parts of an empire. 
| F 8 2dly. 


| 
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2dly. That it is dangerous to tie up the hands of a legiſſa 


ture upon ſo delicate an article as the ſubfiſtence of the peo- 


ple. zuly. That as Great Britain is now become in general 


an importing country of grain, and Ireland an exporting 


country, there can be no doubt that the United Parliament 
will give to Ireland a preference i in ſupplying Great Britain 
over all forei gn countries whatſoever. | 


You * you do not underſtand thoſe Acker of tip 
Propoſitions, which ſtate that the duties on hops, falt, and 
coals, are to continue (not for ever, as you. repreſent, but 
for 20 9 n to the . duties on _— into 


Is it of no conſequence to the brewers of Tretand, to 


be aſſured that the duty on that material article of hops, 


ſhall not be raiſed for 20 years? You Rate, that the greater 
part of the duty aroſe from your exertions—1 acknowledge 
them ; but you do not clearly Rate the truth : You did 
not alter the duty on hops; but, as great part of the 
duty, like the duty on coals, was retained as a ſub- 


ſidy in England, and went into the Britiſh Exchequer, : 
you fairly argued, that Ireland, being the conſuming 


country, had a right to the value of the duty; and that it 
was unjuſt in Great Britain to retain it from Ireland. The 
principle was undeniably juſt, and you will allow me to 


make vſe hereafter of this precedent reſpecting hops, in 
which I. aſſume 10 yourſelf ſuch financial credit. 


Now, as to ſalt! whoever read; your obſervations upon 
this article, would imagine that the greateſt poſſible griev- 
ance were to be infſicted upon this devoted country: 
% Rock ſalt raiſed from one ſhilling to three pounds a ton—a duty 
© of 500 ßer cent. on the value to be made perpetual qbithout re. 
1 demption ! You aſk, do not Gentlemen ſtare? Ves; but 
| 5 5 they 


Cu 


they fare at fuck a-paltry. and unworthy atteinpt 4s: many 
the effect of a ſmall duty, and to inflame-the paſſions of US | 
| e by deluſive and exaggerating language. hs 


* Ar, uy are ihe 15 circumſtances. of the FORD In 
; ns of the exceſſive expences of the preſent war, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to look to all articles of general 
conſumption as objects of taxation, it being known in fi- 
nance, that objects of private luxury, belonging to the upper 
claſſes, however highly and vexatiouſly taxed, produce lit- 
tle revenue; and difcourage ingenuity and trade. Salt was . 
an obvious article—it was ſcarcely taxed at all in Ireland, 
and it was found, that by laying on ſo moderate a duty as 
25. a buſhel, a poor family would not be taxed above 15. 
a year, ahd. that a revenue would be produced of go, oool. 
à year. This article of ſalt pays a duty of 10s. a buſhel 
in England, where it is a native article, and whence we can 


alone procure it, as you ſtated in 1785. It was natural to 


imagine that, if no poſitive regulations were made upon this 
article, that factious and ill deſigning men would inſinuate 
among the lower claſſes, that by a Union they would be put 
upon the ſame footing with Engliſhmen as to taxes, and that 
they would pay 16s. a buſhel upon ſalt; and it would be 
held out, that England had a right to inſiſt that we ſhould 
not conſume her produce at a more favourable rate than her 
own people. To prevent the lower claſſes being thus delud- 
ed, and to ſecure them from any increaſe of duty upon 
ſalt, the proviſion in the article for continuing. the preſent 
rate of duty was introduced : And did it become a perſon- 
age of your character and authority to hold up a regulation 
of benevolence and attention to the lower claſſes of Trith- 
men, as an oppreſſion and a grievance, and to make an 


inflammatory addreſs to their Ignorance and paſſions i in 3 
MN time of diſtreſs and ſcarcity ? 


F2a | > DR. 
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144) 


Ts fame wiſh of inflaming and miſcipreleings ap- 
pears in your opſervations upon coals. The Britiſh" duty 
upon the exports of this article to Ircland; is 9d. per ton, 
and the Iriſh duty upon import is 9d. per ton more. It 
is intended by the article, that theſe duties mould continue 
for 20 years; but that the 94. per ton upon export, ſhould 

no longer be received by the ' Britiſh exchequer, but be 
transferred to Ireland, the conſuming country, by which 
regulation, Ireland will gain a revenue of 1 7,00. a year. 
With regard to the additional duty of 17. a ton, upon coals 
imported into Dublin, you know well enough, that che 
article does not relate to it at all 5 it was a local duty im- 


poſed by yourſelf,” for the purpoſe of ornamenting Dame- 


ſtreet; and if your conſider it as a grievanice, you are bound 
in duty to the citizens of Dublin to procure its repeal 
forthwith, and to raiſe a ſubſtitute more agreeable to the 
wiſhes of the metropolis; it is a duty of your own creation, 
for the exiſtence and continuance: of it vou are reſpoaſt- 


Os: not articles af en which do not ! it: 
| „I. 75 * 


7 8 ER is "hs pr of England ah reſped of ks; ? 


That article, carried coaſtways; pays a duty from 3s. 6d. to 
98.2 ton, except in the few inſtances you have enumerated; 
and is it a matter of grievance,” that the people of Ireland 
1 ſhould pay Is. 6d. a ton for confuming Britiſh coals, when 
the people of England pay from 3s. 6d. to gs. which latter 
duty is levied i in the port of London? * Dublin will have a 
preference over London in conſuming Britiſh coals,” of 
75. 6d. per ton, ſhould. you repeal the duty which you im- 
| poſed upon the conſumption of that article. With reſpect 
to your remark, that the duty of 15. a ton upon coals, in the 
| port of Dublin, is blended with the general duty, it may be 
true, or it may be falſe, for I have not time to examine the 
pats ; but "oe obſervation, i — miſtake ariſes from 


wank 


* 
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vent of hea! norton, is curious in the ! for the 
accounts were made out by Mr. Wetherall, an Iriſh revenye- 
officer in Dublin; che account was laid before the Iriſh Par- 
liament by that officer; and thence you conclude how ne- 
ceſſary i it is for Beläud to retain its ocal Parliament, for the 


ſake of hal information, becauſe an 'Hiſh revenue-officer 
has made a miſtake i in the Iriſh accounts. 4 


| "a 3 ancle, you Gans is „doch: And 1 you | 
admit the great benefits which will ariſe to this manufac- 
ture, by its being deemed Britiſh, and admitted. to equal pre- 
emption with Britiſh in the navy, and equal uſe in the firſt ſails. of 
every trading Ae but you ſay we have a right to theſe 
| advantages without an Union—a right! Upon what princi- 

ple? Does Ireland contribute to the protection of the trade 


of England or of her-own? Does the contribute one ſhil- 


ling to ſupport the navy of the Empire? and if. ſhe. does 
not, upon what principle can ſhe pretend that the Britiſh 
'merchant ſhips ought | to be fitted out with her manufactures, 


and the Britiſh navy to be furniſhed with Iriſh fail cloth! ? 
We can have no fuch right but by Union. 


om are 0 to acknowledge, FO the admiſſion of the 
Jens import of Briti iſb avool is a mark of liberality. Vou con- 
es it was not included in the propoſitions of 1785 ; but 
that, for your part, you cannot ſee its particular beneficial 
effects. Really, Sir, when I reflect upon the ſpeech you 
printed laſt year, I am not much ſurpriſed at this affected 
| blindneſs. You were then pleaſed to acquaint the good 
people of Ireland, that it was impoſlible for them to have a 
woollen manufacture; and certainly it would be groſs in- 
conſiſtency for you to- allow, that the free. communication 
| of the raw material would be advantageous to Ireland, when 
you contend that ſhe « can never r manufacture it. But let us 


| examine 


— 
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examine hate are the. real ee of this manuſa@ure. 
Ireland manufactures already all the wool ſhe grows: She 
ſpins ſo much cheaper than Great Britain, that, although 
Iriſh wool is at preſent conſiderably dearer than Britiſh, ſhe 
can ſell her yarn in the Engliſh market at a much cheaper 
rate than Britiſh yarn. It is alſo known, that the perfection 
of ſeveral kinds of woollen manufacture conſiſts i in the due 
aſſortment of wool. It follows from theſe premiſes that 
Ireland, unleſs ſhe grows more wool herſelf, cannot carry 
her manufacture beyond its preſent extent, unleſs ſhe can 
get wool from England. Secondly; that as Engliſh wool 
is cheaper than Iriſh, and Iriſh ſpinning much cheaper than 
Engliſh, ſhe will have the greateſt material (yarn) in greater 
quantities, and at lower prices; and; conſequently, by ju- 
dicious management, ſhe may extend her woollen manu- 
facture to the quantity of the raw material deed can lg 
Free. 


Tur . of this Liite es of Cievat Britain 
may be eaſily conceived by looking to the value of the. ex- 
port from Great Britain on an average of the laſt three years; 
it appears by the accounts now before the Houſe of Commons 
that the value of woollen and worſted manufactures exported 
from Great Britain to all the world, amounted to 
8,458,567/. and the value exported to Ireland alone to 
686, 567, there can be no reaſon whatever that woollen 
and worſted goods may not be made as cheap, or . 
cheaper, in Ireland than in Great Britain z we can have 
Spaniſh wool as cheap as the Engliſh; we work up all 
our own wool at preſent ; Britiſh wool may be brought to 
the Harbours of Ireland cheaper than from one part of 
England to another; proviſions are much cheaper than in 
England; taxes much lighter; and all we have to contend 
againſt, is the want of attention in the head manufaQurers, 

. | and 
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and the want of induſtry, and the bad habits of the weavers 
and labourers. It is a remarkable fact, that the Iriſh 
weaver is preferred to any other in Spittle-fields, in Man- 
cheſter and in Paiſley. It is not, therefore, to the want of 
ſkill, that any deficiency in our home manufaQures is at- 
tributable, but to a bad ſyſtem, bad habits, bad combina- 


tions in Ireland, which a free communication with Great 


Britain will probably remove, and to the deſire of making 
inordinate profits, which can only be counteracted by fair 
competition. | 


Lis EED O1t.—You complain of the duties on this ar- 


ticle being taken off, as if a common oil preſs could not be 
worked as cheaply in Ireland as in England; as if flax-ſeed 
could not be imported upon as reaſonable terms, and as if 


Iriſh flax-ſeed, on account of the duties on foreign linſeed 
oil, ſold for more than it was really worth. It is ridiculous 


_ to aſſert that linſeed oil cannot be made as cheap here as = 


| the other ſide of the channel; and the only reaſon that I 

| conceive for giving protection to an article that does not 
require it, is to make it worſe and dearer by deſtroying 
competition. | | 


' You next ſum up the whole of the commercial regulations. 


You object to their removing duties upon ſeventy articles, 


as if a tax were in itſelf a benefit to a manufacture, as if du- 
ties were in themſelves beneficial to trade. You do not prove 
that the removal of the duties on any article is injurious 
to the commerce on that article; but againſt every prin- 


ciple of trade and manufacture, you ſeem to_ contend 


that duties and taxes are in themſelves, and in the abſtra& - 


beneficial. 


You fay the reſolutions give no preference to Triſh over fo- 


reign. linens, and take away the ſecurity of our compact: Whereas | 
| | Lord 


| 

| 

| 

[ 
i 

| 
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ö 
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Lord Caſtlereagh proves we have no compact whatever to 
ſecure our linens, and that by placing our linens on the 
ſame footing as the Britiſh, we have the greateſt poſſible 
| ſecurity, becauſe we have the intereſt of the Britiſh and 
Scotch manufacture combined with our own in our r favour. L 


You ſay this ſyſtem ks Ne Fa new and- ex- 
ceſſive duties on ſalt, whereas I have ſhewn that the preſent 
duties are low and reaſonable, and that the — * 
prevents their becoming exceſſive. 


* 


You ſay it renders unalterable the duties on hops and 
| coals, when it merely prevents their increaſe ; and ſurely, 
to obtain raw materials at a moderate duty, which are not of 
native produce, ſo far from being an injury is an advan- 


tage. 


You ſay it leaves our brewery unprotefed, allowing only a 
countervailing duty; and what, Sir, was the caſe in 1785, 
when the duty, per barrel, on Britiſh beer, was fixed at 48. 1d.? 
Will not the countervailing duty, upon a calculation- of the 
malt and hops uſed in brewing, be nearly equal to that ſum? 
and do you contend that the Britiſh brewer can underſell 
the Iriſh, when the former pays a greater price for malt, 
for wages, and in moſt caſes even for fuel; for the great 
Engrliſh breweries are all carried on in London. 3 


I naARDILx underſtand what you mean by your obſervation, 
that no proviſion is made for retaining our low duties on the import 
of raw materials If you allude to ſilk and iron, enough has 


been ſaid on thoſe articles ; if to tin, bark, allum, coals, ſalt, 
they are fully provided . 


2 4 


vous indignation ſeems ſo entirely to PEPE your reaſon, 
that in the next paragraph to the one on which I have juſt 


remarked, 


9 8 


ths 


88 you ſeem to conſider the advantage of having. the 
full benefit of the navigation act, and of the re-export trade, 
as of no eſtimation at all. This was not the chain of your 

reaſoning in 1785. The true conſtruction of the navigation 

act, the benefit of the re · export trade, were then inſiſted upon, 
and truly inſiſted upon as tlie greateſt commercial advan- 
tages which could be obtained. Why are they now ſo 
greatly undervalued? Is it becauſe,” under the preſent ſyſtem, 
every inducement is held to Britiſh capital to ſettle in Ireland ? 

s it bebauſe the re-export trade is now not. in the poſſeſſion of 
the Dutch, as formerly, but in the poſſeſſion of Great 

Britain? is it becauſe a ſyſtem is preparing to ſecure to the 
empire the benefits of that part of commerce? is it becauſe 
ſome of the Iriſh ports are more happily ſituated for. re- 
export than the ports of Great Britain? The greateſt poſ- 
ſible ſtimulus to trade, is the certainty of. being able to diſ- 


| poſe of the redundancy of every commodity 2 It is upon this 


principle that the re- export trade is ſo highly conſidered, 
becauſe, when a nation can ſupply foreign markets, it is a 


complete proof that ſhe is able to furniſh the full ſupply of 


her own. - Great Britain, at preſent, re-exports foreign and 
colony goods to the amount of 14,000,000l. a year. The 
net profit on this trade, at 10 pet cent. is 1,400,000l. a 
year, beſides the advantages -ſhe derives from the great 
quantity of ſhipping, and the number of ſailors ſhe employs 
in that ſervice ; and would a participation in this trade be of 
no benefit to Ireland? 


Yoon 8 of Lord Caſtlereagb's ſyſtem leads you 
next to conſider the ſubje& of revenue. You ſtate that it 
takes off 32,000l. a year protecting duties, raiſed upon Britiſh 
goods, and removes 44,000). a year, paid on the export of cattle, 

| hides, tallow, butter, beef, pork, and linen-yarn. For what, you. 
aſt, are theſe alterations defered—for Ireland? no-—but to give. 
our . ifio tons the cheaper to Great Britain. 


8 | 1 
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Is then this the true principle of the preſent meaſure? and 


is this a fair and becoming repreſentation of the regulation? 
In the firſt place, what can be fo abſurd as that the com- 


munication of all articles of proviſion, and all materials of . 


manufacture, between the different parts of the ſame empire, 
fhould be clogged and reſtricted with duties and taxes? 


What would you ſay, were Great Britain to lay new duties 


upon tin, bark, allum, falt, and hops, exported to Ireland ? 
and how did you expoſe Mr. Flood in 1785, when he ſtarted 
uch an idea? and if you would complain againſt ſuch a 
proceeding, as moſt unkind and unwarrantable, in Great 
Britain, upon what principle can you contend for retaining 
duties on the provifions you export to her market? Vou 
were the firſt to afſert the unfairnefs of Great Britain in 
raiſing a revenue upon the conſumption of Ireland: You 
aſſerted it in the article of hops; you' took merit for your 
eonduR, and you induced Great Brita to give up the 
 Tubfidy on that article to Ireland. Great Britain acknow- 
ledging the juſtice of your principles, is now prepared. to 
follow it in the article of coals. Is that conduct fair in 


Ireland, which in Great Britain is unjuſtifiable? Do you 


_ contend that we have a right in the articles of proviſion, &c. 
to raiſe a revenue on the conſumption of England, but that 


England has no right to rode a revenue en our con- 


ſumption? 


Bur, in order to create an oppoſition to the Union, there 


is no principle you ever ſupported, that in this ſpeech you 


do not t contradict. 


You contended tes. FEW 3 9 upon 8 


conſumption of another country, you now contend for it. 
Vou declared againſt the ſyſtem of prohibitory duties, and 
you now declare in favour of them. You contended in 
1785, for a low ſyſtem of duties, and you now oppoſe that 
«nas You then expatiated on the great advantage of a 


re- 


@ 3r) 


re-export trade, and you now conſider it as of N 2ny 
advantage at all. 


21 « 


You dert ädvört ts Wie elende we are to FP 9 


of theſe duties which are to be remitted. You have eandour 
enough to own, that Great Britam giving up the duty on coals 


to the amount of 17,000l. a year, is a fair return as far as it 
goes. You then obſerve upon the duties on Subfdy goods to 
the amount of goool. which are now retained in England, ; 
and which ſhe is to retain no longer. And in order to 


weaken this congeſſion, you put two ſuppoſitions, neither of 


which I can underſtand. The caſe is this—Great Britain | 
retains a ſmall duty, called a half ſubſidy on colony goods 
exported to Ireland, and ſo far levies a revenue on the con- | 
ſumption of Ireland: Ireland lays a leſs duty by the amount 
of that half ſubſidy on colony goods coming through Eng- 


| lond, than when coming from the colonies directly. The 
actual » mount of duty paid on the conſumption of colony 


goods in Ireland, is in both caſes the ſame ; what then is 
done by this regulation? Great Britain, as in the caſe of 
hops, and as in the caſe of coals, gives up a revenue levied 


upon Iriſh conſumers. You had juſt ſtated that her giving 
up the export duty on coals, was a fair and effeual return ; 
and why you ſhould not ſtate her giving up the half ſubſidy 
on colony goods, as equally a fair and effetual return, is be- 
yond my comprehenſion, unleſs you chuſe to put in, what 
would not become Wa the plea of 1 e | 


You wont he to che offer of 58,000] a year, from the 


lein Company, out of che 500, oool. a year, which that 
Company covenanted to pay Government. You fay it has 


not, and will not be paid; That revenue is, however, in 


the courſe of payment; and in conſequence of the late ac- 
quiſition of Tippoo Sultaun's dominions, it is likely td bg 


as regular and permanent a ſource of revenue as any in the 5 


pofion of Great Britain. 1 933 


G 1 Yoy 
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' You KERN ferited to find that Ireland; is at to have 
her ſhare of twelve millions to the ſinking fund, and of the 


ſurplus of the conſolidated fund, which is provided by the 


Eaſt India a& of 1793; but finding that we are to receive 
it, you of courſe deny that it js Ekel ever to be paid, ſo as 
to be beneficial to Ireland. 


"Yoo conclude your remarks on commerce, by obſerving, 
that the arrangement of Buties and of trade, bet auen the two ling- 
doms, requires a quick and ready knowledge f the heal circumſtances 
of this kingdom, » which can only | be efefual) y obtained ob a re gh dent 


Legi ature. 


Neu I aſk you, Sir, what was s your hee 100 178 as 
it intended to be a final and perpetual ſettlement of 2 W 
between the two kingdoms or not? And if it was intended 


a 4 
* 


to be final and perpetual, what effect could a Reſident Le- 


giſlature have had on what was irrevocably ſettled? What 
would have been the uſe of a quick and ready knowledge of loca 
circumſlancee, as to * and trade; which _ "rey ads | 
Jud. | 


But all this es goes on the ſuppoſition that the Iriſh 
Members on crofling the channel will loſe their local infor- 
mation. I ſuppoſe all your commercial knowledge will 
evaporate at Holyhead, and that by the time you arrive in 


London, you will forget that ſuch a country as Ireland ex- 


iſts. Surely, Sir, it may be poſſible to frame an inſtitution 
for tranſmitting to London regularly the moſt minute ac- 


counts of Iriſh affairs; and I ſhould imagine that a com-' 


munication between Members age their toons may: 
ſtill remain. - 5 ; ATE We e 2 410598 


Dans 4 is one 8 of your e ſyſtem of 5 5. 
which you have omitted to mention, IL. mean the perpetual]. 
8 of he ſurplus of the hereditary revenues, over and 
\ above 


* 
WI 


( 


above the groſs produce of 6 5 6;000l. "We Rigpaning 0 the. 
navy of the Empire; which furplus at this period, would 
have produced above 100,000l. a year, and would have 
made an addition of yearly taxes to that amount abſolutely 
neceſſary. This propoſition you was not aſhamed to make, 
though Mr, Brownlow | N it + as a nn tri- 
bute. 


As you have endeavoured to 3 your recapitulation 
in favour of the ſyſtem. of 178 5 I ſhall now "bog" leave to, 
follow your 9 5 


T5 E preſent ſyſtem reduces all duties between the tw 
kingdoms to 10 per cent. when any duty is neceſſary for 
the protection of Ireland, and takes off all duties . 
where they are unneceſſary. 


p 7 ; if 


Vous bill of 1 78 5 reduced all ities 3 in Great Britain to 
the exiſting duties in _—_— whi ch were in nee 104 per 


Cent. 


Vous bill allowed ſeveral prohibitions i in England to con- 
tinue. This ſyſtem removes them all, and gives us a full 
communication of the wool of Great Britain. | 


Von bill provided for the immediate reduction oy the 
duties on cottons to 1032 per cent. 


— 
» 


Ts ſyſtem, chlo the intereſts of the -manuſa@urer, 
will gradually reduce them to 10. wr cent. ä 


Your bill ſuffered Great Britain to retain . on the 
conſumption of Ireland, and Ireland to raiſe revenues on the 
conſumption of England. This unfair policy i is repealed by, 
| the protec ſyſtem, and Ireland gains by it 26,0001. a year. 


5 "By your bill a perpetual Bibure was granted to England, 
which. at this day would have exceeded 100,0001. a year. 


By 


* 
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By this ſyſtem we gain 58 a 2 year from the India com- 
pany, pay no tribute at all to Great Britain, become enti- 
tled to ſhare in whateyer territorial revenue Britain may 


receive from her foreign poſſeſſions, and effect ſuch an ar- 


rangement of Finance, as will ſave us 1,000,000]. a year in | 
our future war expences, and half a million in our peace 
eſtabliſhment, an arrangement which a Union, and A 


Union alone could 8 


"Ito diſpatched commerce and "JN you proceed 
to ſtate without fear of contradiction, that in every ſep the 
preſent arrangement makes, it breaks in upon ſome eftabliſhed con · 
flatutional principle, and that it is one courſe of uncanflitutional and 5 
dangerous ne, beginning to the end. | 5 


| You will, 1 truſt, admit, that in making any ERIE 
whatſoever in a conſtitution, it is unwiſe to advanee beyond 
the le of neceſſity. Upon this principle the article which 
TeſpeQs the peerage of Ireland is framed, in order to pre- 


ſerve, as far as poſſible, all the advantages which that body 


enjoys at preſent, and to effect the neceſſary changes with as 
little perſonal 1 inconvenience or injury as. can be deviſed. 


Tas Peers of Ireland have from time abeneink 8 
the privilege of fitting as repreſentatives for the Commons 
of Great Britain. This privilege, ſo enj joyed, has been at- 
tended with no inconvenience whatever to the conſtitution, | 
and has been conſidered as a perſonal advantage of great 
importance and value. The preſent ſyſtem does not there-. 
fore create any Mongrel Peer, as you are pleaſed to ſtate in 
contempt ; but merely preſerves inviolable an exiſting pri- 
vilege, which there is no ſound reafon to deftroy, and * 


. of producing, prevents an ag act — 


Lou next object to che Reproſentative bene being elected 
for Lie. » £8 rainſt the 5. * of the  Septennual Bill, and the articles 
8 "of 


8 
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greater dignity and independence to the Peerage } Does it 
not more agree and coincide with the principle of the 

Peerage, which body is not in its nature repreſentative ? 

Will it not deſtroy all that electioneering cabal, that mi- 

dine e which mixes with the Scotch elections 2 


I exxrAiuLv will admit with you, that many Iriſh Porrny 
in conſenting to the meaſure of Union, make a ſacrifiee of 
much perſonal conſequence, but they know the value of their 
| honours, and their eſtates, and that it is by a Union alone 
they can be ſecured. But do you ſuꝑpoſe, becauſe an Iriſh 
Peer has not an immediate proſpect of becoming a Peer of 
the empire, that he will abandon all the purſuits, and all the 
duties of a nobleman... You may thus argue, ad inuidiams 
in order to irritate and inflame ; but fuck infinuations can 
have no weight upon a queſtion in which the very exiſtence 
of hereditary honour is concerned, and upon which depends 
efferitialty the ſecurity of every eſtate in Ireland. N 


Bur the Union, ml is noe lf n as to the 
Commons, becauſe it reduces the number from 300 to 100 
yet it happens that both the increaſe and the diminution of 
the number of repreſentatives, has taken place at various 


times in England, and both the one and the other have 


been conſidered by a writers as agreeable to the con- 
| Rirution. 

" i you ſay, that the uninber. of zoo is neceſſary to pre- 
| ſerve the balance of the three branches: of the conſtitution. 
Let us ſee then if your principle has any foundation or 
weight, whether it will not be carried completely into effect 

by the preſent arrangement. The Commons of Ireland are 
© af preſent in proportion to the Lords as 3 to 2. The num- 
has of the Imperial Houſe of Commons will be 668, the | 


* 
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* chereſpreivh the n in Srojerefols to the other 
branches, taidead of betig d Innes * a Tas 
"RI? will be increaſed: 8 on er 


* 


Vo next chest, that Fin Iriſh 1 would be 3 


ly qualified with the Britiſh ; or that each member for a 


city or borough ſhould at leaſt have a property of 300l. A 


year, and each county member of 6O0l. I believe; Sir, if 
this regulation had exiſted, and been attended to in Ireland 


an Union at this day would not have been neceſſary: No: 


thing is of ſuch eſſential conſequence to the ſtability of a 
.conſtitution and the permanence of àa government, as to ſe: 


care them from the attacks of needy adventurers, whoſe 
tongues are their fortunes, whoſe want of princ iple their 


eſtates. It is by the obtruſion of ſuch characters upon the 


Senate, that the people are continually led N and che 


dignity of Parliament N * 


Bor in N to der the. injury hich the e 3 
will ſuffer from the preſent meaſure, it. is neceſſary to take a 


ſhort view of the Houſe of Commons : - its preſent Rate: 


'\ 


TRERE are about ten Ls cities, when the cleors 


are numerous, and the elections fuſficiently popular. 5 


And there are 108 boroughs in various degrees, auen 


to private influence, and many of them conſidered as pri- 


vate property, and theſe are in the poſſeſſion, or under the 
3 of about 80 individuals. | | 


— 


A LEGISLATURE <o conſtructed, however i it may af with” | 


prudence and patriotiſm, however its exertions may be em- 


ployed for the benefit of the country, can never give ſecurity 
or dignity to adminiſtration, can never be 2 popular organ 
between the crown and the people, or ſecure the people's 


confidence and attachment. Men who are ſuppoſed to 
polls the repreſentation as their property, will ever be 
* 5 


7. 


p | v3 


CA) 
ſuſpected of uſing. it as their property, and of converting it 


to the ends of e e rather an #. public 
good. 20 ov? A FE | ok 


BrsibEs it, in fact, renders the Houſe of Commons 
perpetual, and prevents an appeal to the people upon a diſſo- 


lution of Parliament, whillt eighty individuals can com- 


mand two-thirds of the Repreſentative body, a diſſolution 
of 8 as ne not EY. paper ts | tie ar but to 80 
individuals. 


$ 
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"Now aki has been pas in he” Union. . 2 


1s it not, that the counties ſhould ſend, as at preſent, two 


members each? that Dublin and Cork alſo ſhould each 
' ſend two, the Univerſity 1, and that 31 Towns, the molt | 


* conſiderable for wealth and population, ſhould each ſend 


one to complete 100 members? which number is fixed 


upon the joint conſideration of our population and wealth, 


6 +1 id 


compared to Great 1 


Wulr | would be the” 3 of this Sams? 
It would act as a moderate, yet complete, and a ſafe, 
bec auſe a final reform of the Houſe: of Commons, and 
would take place without any conteſt or , conyullion. 
It would deſtroy the dangers ariſing from oligarchical in- 
fluence and cabal would remove all ſuſpicion of corrupt 
practices Would place the entire Repreſentation upon the 


proper _ of numbers and property—would, from its 
fairneſs and equality, annihilate the ſources of com- 


plaint and digatiskaction-—would be a whaleſome, free, 
independent addition to the; Britiſn Parliament —be a 
fair, an adequate, and unbiaſſed organ; to ſpeak the ſenſe 


of the people ef Ireland. From the nature of its eompo- 
der it would cure more thaw ordinary: attention in the 


perial Parliament 5 by the adequacy: of its numbers, it 
wry carry: due aye — — — reflect 


honour 


Confitatiog but. their own. 
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N | 
honour on the kingdom that ſent ſuch a Repreſentative, and- 
increaſe the dignity of that which embraced it. In ſuch a 
Repreſentation we might poſſibly be deprived of the con- 


ſiſtant efforts of octennial adventurers; we might be deprived | 
of the advantage of fifty enterpriſing barriſters; we might 


poſſibly have only as many merchants as at preſent; ; we 
might loſe the imputation of being ſubject to the 
Borough - mongers and riot could no longer inflame 


the people, with an enumeration of placemen and penſioners, 


in order to add to the liſt. The kingdom, in return, 


would ſee its Repreſentatives, the genuine objects of its 


free choice, the fair emanation of its power and property, 


and if the electors did not ſelect the. ableſt characters who 


would' do juctice to their opinions, and give protection to 
their - intereſts; it would no e be the; fault of the 


Wd A TAC N . 4 3 


Figs 1 will Howe, Joi incerity 8 admit, chat E contro- 


verted elections are to be entirely tried in Weſtminſter, great 


embarraſſment, and ruinous expence, might. ariſe to the gen- 
tlemen of this kingdom, who ſhall have the misfortune to 
be engaged in them: I never:have been a great admirer of 


the Grenville act, on account of its expenſive proceſs: Juſ- 


tice, obtained by the ruin of the client, is injuſtice; but 


I ſhould readily conceive that a ſyſtem may be eafily deviſed, 


of trying every point of fad reſpecting elections in Ireland, in 
caſe it ould be neceſſary to reſerve deciſions in point of right 


to a committee of che Houſe of Commons; and as by the 
Grenville act the Houſe of Commons have diveſted them- 


ſelves of the riglit of jungment in caſes of election, and cen- 
tered it in a jury of their ownibody, I ſee not any conſtitu- 


tional reaſon which preventscthe. Houſe f Commons from 
transferring the right of judgment from that jury to an- 


ther court, if by ſuck means ſubſtantial juſtieę can be more 


effectually, eaſily, and. cheaply obtained · Any, perſon who 
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has read the cal of Aſtby and White; will ſee that the me- 
| thod of trying elections has been various in different periods 


of the conſtitution; and, I muſt believe, that the Com- 
mons are only tied down to adopt that mode of trial, which, 
under all exiſting. circumſtances, appears moſt en © to 
che Purpoſes of juſtice. 


I r᷑Aa, Sir, when the ſubject of eaeg ig the cloſe 


Boroughs is in diſcuſſion, your attempt of inflaming the 


people by the mention of chartered rights, and by an appeal 
gainſt their violation, will not have the deſired ſucceſs. If 


there is any one part in the Union arrangement which dif- 
fuſes general ſatisfaction, and promotes the acquieſcence and 
conſent of the people to the meaſure, it is this extinction of the 
the cloſe Boroughs of Ireland, and the new unincumbered 


importance which is given to the counties: The people will 
not be irritated by obtaining the great object of their petitions 
and demands, which they have purſued for twenty years with 


unabated zeal, and which can now be conceded with ſafety 
to our eſtabliſhments, and with additional ſecurity to our 
1 connexion with Great Britain. | 


One conſequence, you ſay, is too ſtriking to be paſſed 


over. MWhat would you think of the man, pho would be 
' hardy enough to riſe in this Houſe, and propoſe to make all 
our taxes perpetual ?. yet this muſt be the neceſſary ſtep, towards 
| this meaſure. In anſwer to this formidable objeQtion, 
formidable indeed, if true, I reply,: that it makes no 


tax perpetual, which you did not propoſe to make perpetual 
by the ſyſtem of 1785; by that ſyſtem, you propoſed to 


make the duties between the two kingdoms perpetual, to 


make a tribute perpetual the preſent ſyſtem only perpetu- 


"ates thoſe duties for twenty years, and does not levy. a 
tribute at all. The United Parliament may lower the falt 


tax, may lower the hop tax, it cannot raiſe them for twenty 


| n and the whole principle of the meaſure retains to the 
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United Parliament all its conſtitutional powers of raiſing 
or ſtopping ſupplies, and merely provides that when it does 
conſent to grant ſupplies, it ſhall not eat from Ireland 
more than her Juit proportion. 


1 witr paſs over two. objections without remark. ft, 


That the preſent plan does not provide for varying the re- 
ative number of our repreſentatives, in Proportion to the 
changes in our wealth and trade; and 2d, your apprehen- | 


fon of His Majeſty” s prerogative being injured, as to his 


power of creating peers, and of his being deprived of the 


advice of His hereditary counſellors. = 


I now come to your lamentation, that the Unten in not 
be complete; that we ſhall have indeed one Parliament, but every 
thing elſe dftint—that the real cant is, Parkament or no 

Parliament? | 


I apmtT your ſtate of the queſtion, becauſe if the Parlia- 
ments of the two kingdoms be once identified, if there be 
but one organ in the Empire for the expreſſion of the na- 
tional voice, and of the Imperial will, all other points of 
diſtinction will gradually vaniſh, or, become trifling and im- 
material. 


 Waar, Sir, i is the caſe of aa? The common law of 
| Scotland is different from that of England; the tenures of 
land are different; the church eſtabliſhment is different; 
Scotland has ſtill a ſeparate civil eſtabliſnment, ſeparate 
boards of cuſtoms and exciſe, a different land- tax, different 


exciſes, and in great part of Scotland there is a different lan- 


guage; yet, to all the real and eſſential purpoſes of i incorpo- 
ration, the Scotch Union is perfect. Scotland feels no diſ- 
tinct intereſts from thoſe of Great Britain; ſhe has no ſepa- 
ate objects; ſhe is governed by the ſame repreſentatives, | 
and influenced by the ſame general will. And what is the 


reaſon that all theſe circumſtances of diſtinctneſs pro- 
duce no diverſity of conduct, no ſeparation of views? It is 
| 1 this: 


3 


as; Scotland and England are — by one and che 


ſame adminiſtration, by one and the ſame Parliament, by 
which the general intereſts of the two conſtituent parts are 


| comprehenſively, conſulted and combined in ev act hd 
the eee and the legiſlature. 


Pin E 5 will be the fituation of Mead, 8 ben once her 
Parliament ſhall be blended and incorporated with the Bri- 
tiſh Parliament, and there ſhall be one repreſentative body 
for the whole Empire, where all the concerns of all the 


parts of that Empire ſhall be equally and impartially con- 


templated and regulated. Then will all the petty diſtinc- 


tions of two treaſuries, different ſyſtems of taxation, diffe- 


rent conſtitution of peerage, be ſeen and felt no more. 


DisrixcrEss will ceafe' in fact, when there will be no 


Theatre to play the game upon. Separation will be im- 


poſſible, when there ſhall be no inſtrument to effect it. 
You next take up the religious queſtion by ſaying, # has 


nothing to do with the Union, except as it is introtaced by the promot- 
ers of the meaſure to alarm and divide the coumry. What then, 


Sir, was it the meafure of Union that two hundred years 


ago rouſed that queſtion ? Was it che meaſure of Union 
chat produced the rebellion of Tyrone E e calamities of 


1641? ? The civil war at the revolution? Was it the queſ- 
tion of Union which brought forward the Catholic claims 
ſince 1782 ? Their demand of right to political equality ? 


Their Convention in Back-lane? Or was it the queſtion of 


Union. which produced the rebellion which followed, and 
which has been f ſo deeply tinctured with religious gall ? And 
how are we to lay this queſtion at reſt without” an Union ? 


How are we in gur ſeparate ſtate to exclude thoſe rights, 
Which are founded i in the phyſical conſequence of four to 
one, and at che ſame time to preſerve internal tranquil- 


lity,—or how are we to admit thoſe rights without 


ſurrendering all ſecurity for the N e N 


ks Conſtitution of Ireland? Need 
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"Ir is, Sir, this dangerous and bl dilemma, from 
which we ſee no poſſibility of extricating ourſelves in our 
ſeparate ſituation, which makes the majority of the prudent, 
the rational, the informed part of the community, look to 
an Union as the only means to effect the political ſalvation 
of Ireland. And you appear ſo ſenſible to the force of this 
dilemma, and the difficulty of giving it a ſolution, that 
you are driven to exclude the religious queſtion from de- 


bate, in order to avoid the neceſſary conſequences which 
flow from its diſcuſſion. | 


I believe, Sir, there i is not a more cablondl or firm ro- | 
teſtant in Ireland than yourſelf; you ſaw, long ago, the 
tendency of bringing forward the religious queſtion, and 
you freely gave your ſtrong and prophetic ſentiments on 
that ſubject, and you recapitulated your 9 in 
1793 in the following words: "= 


F 
64 I have ſhewn, that you are not bound to give franchiſe 
“as a right, that you cannot grant it as a favor, without 
« hazarding the overthrow of the Proteſtant church, the 
« Hanover ſucceſſion, and our connexion with Great Britain; 
« that even if you could. do it without ſuch hazard, the 
+ maſs of the Catholic body is unfit to exerciſe it with 
4 ſafety and advantage, that ſuch a grant will make every 
Catholic an advocate for the worſt ſpecies of Reform, 
* where numbers, and not property are to influence.” 


Such were your words in 1793; how nearly your prediction 
has been verified is lamentably notorious. You may ſee 
ſaldation in turning away your eyes from the ſubject; you 
may ſee ſecurity in avoiding its diſcuſſion. But ſurely it 
would be a wiſer part to admit and to inveſtigate the evil; 
and, if there ſhould appear to- be one only Tony; to adopt | 
that remedy with cheerfulneſs. | 


Vour remaining ons are, that there will be a * 
fetion for boroughs, and patronage will: be increaſed: But, ſurely, 


4 


@ 6 ) 


the latter may be properly: reduced by the United Parliament, 
and the former muſt be admitted to be neceſſary, both to 
ſecure a fair diſcuſſion of the queſtion, and an equitable i in· 


e. for 75 loſs of property and bert, : 


„bes is 980 a petſan! of 'the lighteſt information 3 in we 
kin gdom, that does not know ' that the cloſe Boroughs of 


| Irelandihave been conſidered as property for theſe 100 
years.;. that they even make part of family ſettlements; that 
they are fold and conveyed from one proprietor. to another 
like common Eſtates; and, if this property has been 
recognized, both in and out of Parliament for à century, 


would it not be the height of injuſtice that the proprietor 


ſhould be deprived of them without an equitable com- 
penſation? The natural juſtice of this ſentiment has been 
ſo generally prevalent that, among the many ſchemes of 
reform propoſed by the delegates of the people, when they 


uſed formerly to meet in convention, a compenſation 
for Boronghs was ſeldom omitted. But, the great ad- 


vantage of compenſation is, that it enables a fair diſcuſſion 


of the queſtion of Union, to take place which cbj not have 


been procured by other means If a meaſure 1 is to be brought 
forward of public utility, \ which affects the private property 


5 of individuals how could thoſe individuals debate ſuch a 
meaſure impartially, unleſs a 1 0 be made, that What. | 


ever be the deciſion, private property ſhall not be injured? | 
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Tun E NS remaining, topic of your 3 is, ke re- 


lates to the if 9 8 the People ? ? But that Kaen 8 been ſo 
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poſition 


Muſtration. 


in tlie public fxvour; and gain upon the general eſteem; in 
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Tua more I conlider the great ſubject of c Union, hy more 


40 1 fel co 
it will be ultimately as much the wiſh, as ĩt is undoubtedly 
«the intereſt of the people to effect it.” It will daily grow 


proportion as it is explained and underſtood; and I conſider 


every man, who honeſtly de votes himſelf to this purpoſe, 11 
the real friend of his conntry; Concealment and miſtate- 2 


mei of the truth, aided by the influence of authority; are 

cke only enemies of the meaſure; and if it can be guarded” 
Hin theſe adverfuries, the Union. will be Carried with the 
eoncutrent voice of the whole nation. - po 7 6 ih Lobby 
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5 by, theſe. ſentiments, + 1 Rech exa- 
mined: every, patagraph/ of yo, performance, and have 


felt my conviction of the en af. an He . 


krmed by every; fenten eee. 
Warn 1 reflect i upon the manner in Wiehl! Jou li; 


voured to gloſs over, the miſerſes and dittractons of your 


country; when I mark your anxiety, to ſeclude our ante 


differences from diſcuſſion ; ; when I ſee you endeavour” to 
bolſter up our financial ſituation, by calculations of re- 


venue and expence, which cannot be ſupported; when 1 
obſerye you flying off from the prineiples of that commer- 
. cial ſyſtem, which you introduced in. 1785, and. defending 


the exploded doctrine of prohibitory duties; and when I 
find you argue in favour of à Conſtitution, theoretically de- 


pendent, and againſt a Conſtitution theoretically Independent, 


you muſt excuſe me if I can no longer ſubmit to the dic- 
tation of your authority; and if I have endeavoured, by 


ſhewing the ground it ſtands upon to diminiſh. its influ- 


ence. The public, when i it ſhall | no longer: be miſinformed, 


that, to uſe the Lord Lieutenant's words, 
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Tour cable 3 is Wi out in che following Wem 
I Exiſting duties in Britich money. 
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7. oniTTED to W on -your end But is it not 
- Hat that you ſhould not be able to lay before che 


public a common table of duties * an 9 in- 
tention to miſlead. 


Articles. | | — 


Amount in Bri- How charged, if not 


— 


tiſh currency. 


per N 


Duties, 


Should the Union 


take place, 


5 would not ſuppoſe from this form of ſtatement, that | 
the duties at preſent were calculated in Britiſh money and 


on. Britiſh values, and that after the Union the values were 
continued, as at preſent calculated, in Britiſh money, and 


the duties to be c 


harged in Iriſh currency; ſo that the pro- 


tecting duties after the Union, would not be 10 per cent. 
as propoſed, but only 91. 48. 7d. per cent. Ten per 
cent. is ten cent. chatever be the currency ; and, as you 
could not be ignorant O this plain fact, I myſt leave you to 

reconcile to the public cher. cps on which you found 


- your table. 
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